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GRAND Horet, 


PARIS, 
12 Boulevard des Capucines, 12 


Re-opened, after being entirely restored. 





> 


The prices of the Grand Hotel have been greatly 
reduced by the new directors. 


The charge for Service will be no wore paid by travellers. 
700 ROOMS & DRAWING ROOMS, 


VERY COMFORTABLY FURNISHED, 
From 5 frances a day, Service included. 


TABLE DO*'HOT E. 

Breakfasts at 4 francs (wine included), every day from 
11 A.M, till! 1 P.M. Dinners at 6 francs (wine 
included), every day at 6 P.M, precisely. 
DINNERS A LA CARTE. 

SPECIAL SERVICE AT FIXED PRICES, 
Including lodging, fuel, light, service and food, with the 
choice of taking the meals in private apartments, at 
the restaurant, or at the table d’hote, 


First class, per day, 30 francs—24s. 6d. 
Second class, per day, 25 francs—20s. 5d. 
Third class, per day, 20 francs—I6s. 4d. 


12 BOULEVARD DE CAPUCINES 12, PARIS. 
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POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 





THE AMERICANNOTE OOKS 


‘ATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


EAST AND WEST POEMS. 
A New Volume. By Bret Harte. Uni- OF N 
form with ** Condensed Novels,”’ ** Po- 


ems,” and ** The Luck of Roaring Camp.”’ 

lvol. 16mo. $1.50. 

This volume includes 
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n,”’ the poem 
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hat have 
of 


Beta veral poems 
»P i 
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CHAPTERS OF ERIE, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
CHARLES 
Henry ADAMS. 


By Francis ADAMS, 


1 vol. 


JR., and 
$2.00. 


12mo. 


‘“‘Neither the present nor future generations wil! read- 
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n t ature, events such as 
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ne w ry Boston 
c RIEF 
MY WITNESS. 
A BOOK OF VERSE. 
By WiittamM WINTER, 1 vol. 16mo. $1.50. 
I andsom 
be ‘ editor of t 
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f villt xurious 
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red t " cheesey are dedicated.’ 
Brooktyn Union. 


ATL ANTIC. ESSAYS. 


By Toomas WENTWORTH HicGInson. 





1vol. 12mo. $2.06 

* The essa us er y free from the 
cant a» which f the pop- 
ula ie pr is really a 
ple herr I I is not lessened 
when v 8 er that th have been written 
int f culture and npos n, and are beau- 
tifu € f what may be a my shed »”y the 
R e act language enriched va ble access one 
rom all the other known languag zea of ‘the world,’ 


CoLiteGe CovRantT. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 








Illustrated Library Edition. 1vol. 12mo. 
With Illustrations. Very handsomely 
bound and stamped. $2.00. 

e of the Illustrated L 





New Y 





weover dai ux Trt 


LONGFELLOW’S DANTE: 
THE DIVINECOMEDY OF DANTE 
ALIGHIERI, 

Comprising ‘* The Inferno,’ ‘‘The Purga- 
torio,”’ and ‘**The Paradiso.’ T: 
ted by Henry WapswortH LONGFEL- 
Low. New stereotype edition. With all 

1 vol. 

stamped in 


vet Te BUNE. 


ansla- 


the original notes and illustrations. 
Large 12mo. Handsomely 
black and gilt. $3.00. 

















** The mere English reader soon feels that he enter- 

1g intot r he poem a r it re. No 
transla ré¢ xactly t riginal 
to one w juainted w guag h 
it was written, but so far as th an be do w ‘ 8 
Mr. Longfellow has succceded in the attemy His trans 
lation is not e\y to he superse w ver 
and st always ber la ‘K s 
of his genius audt at credita r fA rican 
scholarship.’’—Curisrian ReGister 
CASTILIAN DAYS. 

By Joun Hay, lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 

‘* The themes are very attractive, and Mr. Hay, in 
discussing them, exhibits the results of serva- 
tion and thoughtf i There isa w ery about 
stories of Spanish 3; and th s be found the 
graceful narrative and chart g descriptions of Mr. 
Hay New Benrorp Mercury. 
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gy, ite rming N 
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THE BOOK OF THE EAST, 
AND OTHER POEMS, 





By Ricuarp HENRY STODDARD. 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.50 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 





Se 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—__——_- 
> 





Ser a ate Sat line 


s Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the 


| 


Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advantages ; 
moral, intelectual and physical development of students. The 


n ofthe College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by } 


7 


fany similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated position 
1 n the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from the City Hall. 
———7_ — 


TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months......... .. $300 
Entrance Fee. . pada necmeae Mapa tods cieadbedebaperiweeteanetesin~ae San } 
Graduation Fee, ...... vabieaneeta dia kan aped ateieaetdeenaadiaes — 4 


Vacation at College .. ... ....... Cite RAaNROS Rae N maa Rdenmaie eet 40 if 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of Chem- 
| try and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School Books at current prices. 
No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. No 


ons made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money of the 


lent is deposited with the Treasurer. 


LAAAS 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


——a—eaeesenso Own eee 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about the 


A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and 


s -ontlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class hours of 


t@” FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE, 


PHYSICIANS’S FEE, - - - = = = $10. 





oe 
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s ABBERTON ’S HISTORICAL SERIES, 
For Schools and Colleges. 


COMPRISING : 
1. OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 
With original tables. Chronological, Genealogical and Literary. By Prof. Robert H. Law- 
berton. Oblong 4to. Cloth, #2. 
il. HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, 


Logically arranged and divided. The companion book to Outlines of History. Oblon 


4to. Cloth, $1.75. 
lll. 'AN HISTORICAL ATLAS, 

Containing a Chronological Series of 100 colored maps, illustrating successive periods from 
the dawn of history to the present day. By the author of ** Labberton’s Outlines of 
History,” ete. Ob long ito. $3.50 
; 2 The latest changes in the Map of Europe (1871) are fully and accurately exhibited. 

T hese books have received the highest encomiums from the press and of eminent educa- 
tors who have ex: imine ~d them. 
G2” For’ specimen pages,” terms for introduction, ete., address the publishers, 
WHAT IS SAID OF THE WORKS, 
* Labberton’s®Outlines of History’ is one of the very few school text-books which have 
a distinctive idea and character of their own. 
“Itisaun attempt to solve the problem which at present discourages all teachers of 








history—how to combine a general outline with fullness and interest of detail. 

* Prof. Labberton’s plan to accomplish this endis an excellent one, and is carried out 
with great success, 

* This work deserves high praise, both as regards plan and execution.”—The Nation. 


* The whole series bears the marks of conscientious and faithful ae irship.’’—New 
¥ ork Tribune 
* Well adapted to the use of writers and literary men in general.”—The Methodist. 
The method is likely to cause the most lasting impression on the mind.—California 
Tea her 








“ A work which must become the constant companion of those who are beginning to 
study history in t right spirit. . ._. 1 was glad to learn that you had published an Atlas 
es moved by o linent 4a historical scholar as Dr. Labberton.”—Prof. Charles J. Stille, 
441d) *y af reityu, « 

*It will be acceptable and useful to the well-informed scholar. as well as to the knowle dge- 
seeking student Philadelphia Press. 

“Prof. Labberton has outlined the History of the World in a manner at once clear, com- 
prehensi readily mastered, and easily remembered. The Atlas is an admirable one. . 
The maps are beautifully executed. . . , Both works are deserving of a large circ ula- 
tion.” —Philadelpbia Enquirer, 


‘The work approves itself, to our judgment, most highly. It (the Atlas) is infinitely 
superior, in the information it gives and in its uses, to any similar works that are accessible 
save by a fearful outlay.’”’—North Ameri can (Philadelphia). 


“FLANDERS ON FIRE INSURANCE.” 
A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
By Henry Flanders. 
Author of a“ Treatise an Maritime Law,” “ The Law ot Shipping,” Etc., Etc. 
vol. 8v0., 620 pages. Price, $7.! 


Index to cases. IX. Ofw ~~ An and representation(con- 
Chapter 1. Organizationof Insurance com- tinued.) 
panies, and herein of deposit X. Of hazardous articles and trades. 
notes. XI. Of misrpresentation and conceal- 
il. Re-insurance, and herein of } ment. 
double insurance. XII. Of insurable interest. 
7” Other insurance XIII. Of insurable interest (continued). 
IV The policy, and herein of its XIV. Of alienation. 
construction, XV. Of assignment of policy. 
Vv. When contrect of insurance XVI. For what losses insurer liable. 
complete, XVI. Of increase of risk 
VI. Of the premium. | XVIII. Of notice of loss. 


VIl, Of Agents. 


| I 
| XIX. Of preliminary proofs, 
VI. Of warranty and representation. XX 


X. Of payment of losses. 

XXI_ Of the remedy of the insure. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From The United States Jurist.—We find the place of the present treatise simple and me- 
thodical, . Mr. Flanders has looked carefully after the latest decisions : and this fact 
indicates th: it his book is conscientious! y made up of materials conscientiously gathered. 

From The American Law Review.—This book states well and briefly the general principles 
of the law of Fire Insurance. It avoids discussion, and gives authorities for almost every 
Statement. 

From The Insurance Monitor.—The most recent and exhaustive work on the law of Fire 
Insurance. 

From The Baltimore Underwriter.—Since the publication of the excellent Digest of Fire- 


Insurance decisions by Littleton and Blatchley, we know of no work compurable, in im- 
portance to the tire underwriting interest, to this admirable exposition. 
Fri The Pacific Law Reporter.—Yhe treatise is very complete in all its parts. The style 
is simp ile, yet elabor ite. The note ae mbrace all the cases up Lo the most recent decisions. 
From The Chicago Legal News. . Flanders has arranged the branches of his difficult 


subject in a scientific aud at th og manner. . . . Flanders on Fire Insurance will bea 
valuable addition to any law library; 

From The American Law Register.—The above volume fills a gap in the literature of a 
Dranch of the taw which has long been vacant. Mr. Flanders has maintained in this, his 
last Work, the high standard he had reached as a writer on maritime law. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 
819 and 821 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Freuch and English Protestant School, 
@ b ® > 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Vo. ANI East Thirty-sixth Street, 
WILL REOPEN ON 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. 


2 
> 





The course of instruction is extensive and systematic, and designed to 


combine a 


Thorough English Education 


WITH THE 


Practical knowledge of the French and other Modern Languages. 


———_________¢@ 





SPECIAL ATTENTION IS ALSO GIVEN TO 


DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Under the care of 


PROFESSORS S. B. MILLS AND F. L. RITTER, 


Offers peculiar advantages to those who wish t 





—_———_. +o 





Lectures on the NATURAL Sciences, ILIstTo! 
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New IBLE LASS Manvat 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
Ce 


aunday Ze hool Union. 


The Union Bible Companion; containing the Evidences of the Divine Origin, 





Ex = 
Avmerican, 
K SX 





Preservation, Credibility, and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; An account 
of various Manuscripts and English Translations, all the Books, and the Chief 
Doctrines of the Bible; And Plansof Christian Work, with a copious Analyti- 


cal Index. By S. AusTIN ALLIBONE. 316 pp. 12 mo. $1.00. 


I am very much pleased with your volume—‘THE Unton BisLe Companion.” 

Tt strik Sme as ] arly adapted to its design, and sure ly no class of young 

people can go through 1ts several lessons without ac juiring a good knowledge of 

¥ es of Christianity and the general characteristics of God's Word. 

utable « ‘tt among the young of this much needed fundamental 

1 I know of no book which, in the same compass, and in the same 

lucid aud happy mauner so admirably meets the wants and supplies the infor- 
mation.—Z/ I . Win. Dace Ste , Bis hop of the Diocese, Pe wsylvania, 


aT ~ 


YATIONAL SUNDAY -ScHooL Smieenns 


PUT BLISHE D BY THE 
American Sunday School Union, 
REV. RICHARD NEWTON, D. D., EDITOR. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD, 


for Sunday School T . Bible Classes, Parents, and all interested i in the re- 
ligious t ore » young, 
~ They for 1871 will continue our course of Sermons for Children, by the 
“NATU RE 3S WONDERS,” and the Lessons on the ‘‘ LIFE OF 
CHRIST,” with notes and illustrations. 


» during the year contain Gleanings from the Editor’s late Foreign 


d monthly, 16 pp. quarto, at the low rate of Fifty Cts. per Annum. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD, 











\ y illustrated paper for Children and Youth, published twice amonth 
tthe low rate of 24 cents a copy, per annum when ten copies or more are sent to 
one address; and it can be had monthly, complete as thus issued, and at half the 
above rates. Postage in all cases, payable at the office where received. 

This paper also will contain articles by the Editor on Foreign Scenes and In- 
cidents adapted to its readers. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 

: ript for THE §S — Y AT HOME (1871), a monthly periodical 
published by “The London Re gious Tract Society,” will be received at any of 
the Depositories of t American Sunday School Union—Subscription Price, 
$3.0 number ) cent 

= the & * 





; ibhicati mple copies of its Periodi- 
cals furnished ratuitously, on application at the Der posi tory of the 


american Sunday 5 chool Union, No. 1122 Chestnut &t., Phila., 
or, of its Branch Depositories, 
Nos. 8 & 10 Bible Hlouse, Fourth Ave., New York. 
No. 40 Winter St., Boston, 
No. 3 Custom House Place, Chicago, Il. 
No. 207 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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MR. VAN 
ENGLISEL 
Family and 
FOR 


26 East Fifty-first 





REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


NORMAN'S 





& KHRENCHEH 


Day School 


YOUNG LADIES, 


Street, New York. 


——— 


Thes AY ym the fourth Thursday in September to the third Wednesday in 

iforded for the acquisition of the Modern Languages and 

Mu I I ch Language is spoken in the family. Reference is made to the following 
daughters have been educated in the School: 


Mra. JOUN FF. BUTTERWORTH, New York. 
Mr. GEORGE F. CLARK, Go 


Mr. EFFINGHAM COCK ‘ 
Carr. JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK ( 
Vir. JOUN B. DICKINSON ‘ 
Re CYRUS D. FOsS do 
itt RS. FOSTER, DD, do, 
tev. GEORGES. HARE. D.D., dc 
Mir. CHARLES G. HARMER, ‘ 
in. CHARLES G. JUDSON ( 
M WILLIAM LECONEY, ( 
EDWARD VANDERPOE! =. mm, 4 
Vn. ABRATIAM HE. © ARDOZA ‘ 
ri HARVEY B. LANE ‘ 
Ma. THEODORE McNAMEE, ( 


Mr. SAMUEL PERRY ( 
LFREDS. PURDY, M.D. do 

( cs Tat Gerke do, 
Me. BENJAMIN J. BR DLEY, 1) B, eee 
M LEVIS Butits <M. ir vi "N Y 
WILLIAM BURKITT, M.D Ke okuk Towa 


CLARK, D. D.. Greenwich, Contr 
Kk Bb. W. DWIGHT, LL. D., Clinton, N.Y 
Mi. H.W. HATILORN, Saratoga Spgs, N.Y 
Mr. c. C., NORTH, Sing Sing, N. ¥ 

MONCRIEFF, New York. 

\\ . G. T. SHEDD, D. D., New York 
tev. J ALSTON SMITH Db. D..N. Y 
KEV TON GRAEF BARTON, Professor in 


v York, 
Gen, CLINTON 3. FISK, St. Louis, Mo 


Rev. D. ¢. Van 


Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D mi, Sere York 

( - DISOSW AY. Esq... 

Rev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D. D., do. 

lion. HENRY J. RAYMOND do 

Rev. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D., do. 

Mr JAMES BEATTY, do 

Rev. JOLIN M. STEVENSON, 1D ce 

JupGe SIDNEY Hl BB ELA I) t lows. 

Mr. AARON HEALY, . N. ¥ 

Cou A. D. HOPE, Son a 

GEO, P. NELSON, E Scarsda N. ¥. 

CHARLES H QUINLAN, M.D., Lake Forest, 
l 

M E. V. ROBBINS, Cth 0 

Mr. « GUSTUS F, SCOFIELD, Walden, 


N 
Wr. | bw \RD F tha VART, Easton, Pa. 


Mr. OSCAR F. AVI Ct 
Hon JAMES BISHOP. New B wick, N_J, 
Mr. THOMAS W, ¢ ACE, P nee, R.I, 


Mr. ORINGTON LUNT, Cl ) 

Rev. JOUN MceCLINTOCK, D, D.. LL. D., 
Madis N.d 

Mr. HENRY MILLER, S mento, ¢ 

REV —_ \ I MESSICK, D. D., Somerville 


Rev Sigs, PARKER, D. D., Newark. N. J. 
on ASA D. SMITH, D. D., Pres. of Dart- 
( 


Rev. "B isuov THOMPSON, D. D., Chicago. 
lion. MOSES MACDONALD, Portland, Me. 


mation, see Circular, for which address as above 


Norman, LL.D.. 


Principal, 


re eet 


le MON este 
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COLLEGE 
others, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., i868. 











This Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy 
location, easy of access, being situated on a rising ground a little to the south-west of the 
Pacific Railroad terminus in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founde “din 1851 by th 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and em 
powered to confer degrees and academical honors. However favorable thi auspices under 
which it commenced its iiterary career, its progress since has surpassed all anticipation 
Growing equally in public confidence and in the number of students, it has gone on extend 
ing its reputation. Repeated additions have been made tothe orivinal buildings. Tne 
number of students received within the last year amounted to more than 60', and many 
applicants were refused admission for want of room. 

Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness 
of its inmates—ve entilati on, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, retectory, recreation 
halls for cold or damp weather, etc., etc. 

The var ous arts and sciences usually taught in colleges find here an appropriate place 
in a system of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved plan 
aud with a devotedness commensurate with the greatness of the work engaged in by 
reason of the great pumber of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities aud acquire 
ments has been attained, and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulat on, 
the soul of advancement, making labor a pleasure and success curtainty 

The conrse of ins='ruc tion pursued in the Academy is divided into three ¢epartment 
the primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, beside-,an ex lusivel ly com 
mercial course, Offering rare advantages to young gentlemen wko intend to make business 
their profession. It is divided into three classes, in which _ chief pl: ace is given to 
instruction in Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Geography and History, Business Forms and 
Correspondence, Epi-tolary Composition, Penmanship, ete., with {Bice s on Commercial 
Law, Political Economy.ete. Diplomas can be obtained in the Commercial Department 
by such as merit that distinction 

The session commences on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 3d of July 
with an annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the conferring of 
degrees and academical honors. 

On the completion of the course the degree of A. B. is conferred upon such students as 
on examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A. M. can be ot 
tained by gra‘uates of the first dezree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary 














pursuit, their moral character remaining unexce ption ible. 





e government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy and kindness, a blending 
of pat, rnal solicitude with fraternal sympathy; the results of which are contentmen’, 


good order, an) happiness, The morals and gencral depoitment of the students are cor 
stantly watched over; Brothers preside at tLeir recreacions, and their comfort aud per- 
soual habits receive every attention. 


——————_- > o—_—____—_— 


TERMS. 








Entrance Fee. ss eanap tdheaicaie Leeteacne aiid acalonindl ai ialiabaiak £8 00 
soard and Tuitio in. pe IRR a Sea ee ee 250 00 
Washing ors ee ee ey re - 20 00 
Physician's Fee 2 pp adme Lake Kee weneeh Wdoenkaak cota 8 00 
For Half Boarders ieakadduhennmadie sadaweus tieidewaet ockos SOO ae 
For Day Scholars Se EA RS ae RAE LER 5aS. 60 00 
Ir the Senior Class se wai wens Te P ee oe 10 00 
Vacation at the Institution : .. 4000 


_Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy form extra charges 











N. B.—Payments 6: and invariably in advance. 
No deduction fur nee, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal 





*,* No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages. 
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Rutgers Female Collece, 


) 


487, 489 and 491 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK City. 
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HENRY M. PIERCE, LL. D., 


President. 
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This Institution situated upon a rising ground, in one of the healthiest 


ith a i} rps Of twenty-tw protessors an istructors, it a 
4 rare fauilities to the student who would pursue a Commercial, Class 


class-room. T i sies are read w t towed ona 
Latin or Greek author: words, str . 1 historical allu- 


sions are aweil u 





Board, washii ind T ee : ...8260 00 


OO 


WIDE, . ccccccceese ° ceee x0 UU 


President. 
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THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


4 LITERARY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE FIRST CLASS, EACH NUMBER CONTAINING OVER 
200 PAGES. PUBLISHED IN MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


Established 1860, 


EDWARD I. SEARS, LL.D., Editor, Proprietor, and Founder. 


The liberal pitronage extended to us, even during the gloomiest period of the late re 





bellion, and which has been steadily increasing since the restoration of peace, affords us the 
most gratifying proof that, in subjecting to fearless and searching criticism whatever has 
a te ney to vitiate the public taste, and exposing charlatanism of all kinds, we enjoy 
the app ttton of the educated and enlightened in all parts of the country. 

Nor have we to rely on mere inference. Were we to avail ourselves of private letters 
emphatically commending our course, we could fill an octavo volume with the briefest ex- 
tracts from those of distinguished men and women, including authors, artists, lawyers- 
distinguished church dignitaries of different denominations, chancellors and professors of 
colleges, principals of academies, seminaries and schools. We assure all who have thns 
encouraged us that we will exert ourselves more and more in the future to merit their con- 
fidence and e-teem., 

While it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of good books, we shall 
continue to criticise those of the opposite character. A notice in a paper, which must 
necessarily be brief, may be more appreciative than the character of the work noticed de- 
serves, and yet not imply any dishonesty or bad faith on the part of the editor; but if a 
Qua ) make some attempt to separate the wheat from the chati, but praises 
every x ‘8, it is simply a puffing machine and not a Review. We do not make 
this remark with the view of depreciating any other journal or finding fault with the 
manner in which it is conducted, but simply to show that, if our criticisms sometimes 
sevm harsh, it is not because we are actuated by personal feeling against any one. in 
proof of this, our readers will bear us testimony that under no circumstances have we ever 
mad y attack on private character; that if we have denounced men of all grades, par- 
ties and sects. we have, in every instance, confined ourselves to their public acts; nor 
shall we do anything different in the future. 

All subjects of public interest will continue to be fully and fearlessly discussed in the 


Review, but without impugning anybody's religious creed. As long as we have control of 
its pages, we shall oppose bigotry and intolerance, whether Protestant or Catholic. Talent 
and culture will always be welcome to its pages, and, as much as possible, encouraged. 


I cation every form, including Art and Science, will receive prominent and 
friendly attention ; and whatever seems calculated to retard or vitiate it, whether under 
the name of a text-book, a painting, a seminary, a gallery, or a college, will be subject to 
fearless, but fuir and temperate, criticism. 

While aiming at being cosmopolitan—doing justice as far as possible to what every 
nationa has ¢ yuted to civilization and human progress—the NaTIoNat REVIEW is 
de lly Ameri n feeling and sympathies, and ulalterably attached te our free institu- 
tions. But far f 1 being the organ of any party or sect—while disclaiming to be either 
partisan or sectarian—we shall continue to treat the individuals of all parties or sects, ac- 
cording as their public conduct may seem to us to merit. In short, no pains or expense 


will be spared to render the work worthy of the character assigned to it by the leading 
organs of public opinion at home and abroad—namely, ** 7’he best of American Reviews.” 
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be mentioned, that its ratio of Losses 
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EXTRAC!ls FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


“The Quarterly giv es evide nce of continued vitality and enterprise, and occupies a po- 
sition almost exclusively its own.’’—Boston Transcript 

“The National Quarterly Review has achieved a repat ation second to no similar peri- 
odical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability and indefatig able labor of Dr. 
Sears, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we indebted for a publication in 
all respects honorable to American literature. Subjects discussed in its pag res are treated 
with comprehensive knowledge and impartial criticism. and whether the judgment of the 
editor accords with that of the reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presenta 
tion.”’— Boston Post. 





“** Our Millionaires and their influence ° is a powerful and well-merited castigation of 
the mere money-makers, the railroad rogues, the gold-market speculators, who overrid 
society in the New World as well as in the Old.” —Phila. Press. 

“Tt is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, like the Va 
tional Quarterly Review, possesses the courage to unmask false pretensions, and both the 
ability and disposition to improve the public “taste.” —Edinbur gh Scotsma 

‘Tl (the editor) a mérité l’estime de nos savans par dimportant traveanx comme cri 
tique sur la haute education, aussi bien que la litérature.”’"—/adependance Belge, Brussels. 

“* * Vasar College and its Degrees is a merciless unmasking of an edneational sham, 
deserving the gratitude of all friends of true education. * * °—Christian Standard, Ci 


cinnati, O- 


ss* * No one can take upthe two American quarterlies without feeling that, while the 
one is the organ of a clique,and bound down and restrained by the narrowest Puritan 
sentiment. the other is broad, generous and Catholic in ton:, and world-wide in its sym- 
pathy. The North American and its little sister, the A/lantic Monthly, think of the world 

n what Lord Bacon would have eg the Cave, and treat the world as if Boston were 
the hub of the universe The National Quarterly takes a bolder | standpoint, and 
n its greater elevation, mal - @ juster observa jons and arrives at more correct con¢ lu- 
sions. * ‘* *_New York Heral 

“Tt isat once the most a most brilliant, and most attractive of all their (the 
American) periodicals."’— London Spectator. 

* La clarté, l’ordre, la precision du style ; ce que les Anglais appellant Amour, et par- 
fois lironie, sont les qualités que distinguent le ys Quart on Review, au-dessus de 
tout autre journal littéraire Américaine.”—Le Pays, Paris. 










‘It is a model of good taste and goed sense, of sound judgment and pure diction. of 
earnest scholarship and patient research, «f critical ability and enlarged liberality It is 
positive without being dogmatic, and fearless without being unjust. if Dr. Sears had done 
nothing more than to expose the insurance quackery cf the day, as he has done, he would 
be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of those who have the same — ction for charlatan- 
ism, clap-trap and humbuy, that the devil has for holy water. We hope he will live long to 
carry on his crusade again-t trickery and frand, and that shabby underwriters may 
writhe under his inflictions till the whole brood becomes extinct."—Baltimore Under- 
writer. 

“It certainly exhibits high culture and marked ability.“"—London Saturday Revie 

*““We have been much interested in witnessing the steady adv: ance of this periodical. 


It combines great learning with vigor of style and fearless utterance Boston Journal. 
‘* More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, and it cer- 
tainly has not lagged since in ability or vigor.""—London Daily News. 


** Every one of these articles is brilliantly written. The editor, Dr. Sears, is an Irish 
Protestant. His Review proves intell ct as fine as can be found, and candoras unrestricted, 
by prejudiced limits, ax the Catholic Church itself can require. Certainly the Catholics, 
particularly the Irish Cath “e s. of this country should well support a publication whic h is 


thus distinguished.’ — Pili phia Catholic Universe. 

** Some particularly f mee and original opinions heretofore expressed in the National 
have establishe . an alinost personal feeling of respect and esteem between its readers and 
itself. Of this kidney are t views expressed by the author of the paper in the present 

(December) number on * Our Millionaires and their Influence.” The write r puts into words 
ar many of us have be n feeling for a long time, that the sluicing of money into the 


channels guided bv a few capit ‘lis s is going to have the gravest eff ct upon national honor 
and progress."’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
“ Pour bien apprécier cet écrivain il faut le comparer 4 ces dévanciers dans la litérature 





critique Américaiue,et l'on verra quel pas immense qu'il fit faire.’ — La Presse, Pari 
** This journal supports creditably the critical ability of New York, and often contains 
papers that would inake a ~ensation if they appeared in some medium of longer traditional 


reputation.”—New York Daily Times. 

*‘ Broad, liberal. and learned in its tone and contents, it also fulfills the functions of a 
high order of journalism by piquant criticism aad reviews of current events.”’—Vincinnati 
Chronicle. 
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tT. L. - Ss Ge Sr } y } f Ade ¥ B. ih mische ni Sprache und alte n Lite- 
ratur. (History of the Bohemian Lanquage and Literature.) 
Von Jos. DoBROWSKY. Prag. 

Fs S hi. At di r NSlavische i Spra he und Lit ratur nach all hl 
Miundarten. (fistery of the Slavie Literature &e.) Von 


PAUL JOSEPH SCHAFFARIK. Ofen. 


Historie L leratury Ceské aneb sastauwmny pie hled spisu Ces- 
kyck, s Kratkau [Mstoriy Narodu, Oswicenj a Gazyka. Pracj 
JOSEFA JUNGMANNA, Doktora Filosotie a Professora Hu- 
manitnj ho. W. Praze. (History of Bohemian Literature, 
de. By Dr. Josern JUNGMANN. Prague, 1825). 


A ROMANTIC interest attaches to the mountain-circled recion 


own to us as Bohemia. Politically, this country has under- 


gone many vicissitudes, and the names of such famous men as 


John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and John Zizka, will keep the 


me 


we 


nory of their land fresh in all men’s recollection. W hile they 


re a nation, this people possessed a literature as unique and 


romantic as the country where it had birth. The efforts of the 


Austrian conquer rs, especially Oo: Joseph {sz to crush out the 


na 


tional feeling and to cause the language to fall into desuetude, 


produced its etlect upon the literature of the land, and in mod- 
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)HEMIA: ITS POLITICAL VICISSITUDES AND ITS LITERATURE [Dec 
‘ t es the Bohemians ean show little that promises a revival 
of then mer excellence in letters.* 

{the Slavonian dialects the Bohemian, or Cechian, was 


1 was moulded into a grammatieal form, and more 
vuage of its class does it resemble the Ger- 
4 - | 


dialect it has been traced to the sixth 


Slavonian of 


| old B mian alphabet consisted of forty-two 
f forty-six. The Bohemians, 
to t their native tongue, adopted the Roman 


s the use of many accent marks to rep- 


! sof LIC meuare, and requires al col- 
1 1 


: hich looks more harsh than is war- 
peech itself—some words appearing, 

( inted with the principles of Slavonian 
unutterable. It is to be regretted 


re Lat caused this change of the written 
Lmuch more plain Vy represent- 
etal do the combinations of Ln pos- 


d the liberal supply of accents which now 


r such a barbarous jargon. The 
" 

nas not yet Deen discovered. 

~ roots a il words. and among 

old rites and myths of unquestionable 

- c( | | it the Siavie languages ure not 
| (y t ‘ 1} { 


I Lo e bas a periection ot tenses which is 


] 1 


superior to that of the Classic languages 
lt resembles in jts construction the 
) some % ogy to the Greek. In it the 
xluced with considerable nicety, 
| nae ies | b 


the tirst syllable of every word 
It owes much to the German, and 


I ( Lies, This language can hardly 


s a in dawnh, 
S h ler S . “Of three 
rile the Slavic language: the second 


ghest cultivation—the Greek language; the 


ul t ie With a foreign idiom—the Latin language.” 
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be called a euphonious one, though the natives adapt their 
ballads readily to musie of which they are very fond.* 

Of the early history of the Slavie nations we have no definite 
accounts. The most ancient historians speak of the several 
tribes as speaking different dialects. They have been variously 


classitied, but in modern times are divided by Dobrowsky and 


others into 1 orth western and south-easte mn stems, having re- 


ference to their origin.+t The various branches of these existing 
at the present day are the Russian, the illy rico-Servian, the 
Bulgarian, the Czekho-Slovakian, the Polish or Leckian, and 
the Sorabian-Vendis! ‘also a number of tribes scat- 


tered through Germany. Transylvania, Moldavia. Wallachia. 


and othe r parts oO} jf ll ey.t The southern Slavi were neigh- 
bors of the Greeks and in constant intercourse with them, and 
it is highly probable th: their language and the germs of their 
literature were aflected by this contact. 
A Ci tic 1 », KDOW ras the Bon, inhabited Bohemia until 
the sixth cent hence the name, originally Boiohemum, 
a . 


home of the Boil, in German Béheim or Bohmen. Chis tribe 


vere driv: out by the Markomans, but the land still retained 


th name The M s were in turn conquered by thi 
yNparas I the midad of t . h ! Lite! a 
overthro of ll \ re Was a reat migration of Slavie 
That an excess S0 sd ssar pr s 3, W 
have tl ! ( rity | ) 3 as 
languag i » ver hings. Itist t i st of the Slav 
dla ts, with t x I servia é SoOnantls a lomina but 
we ¢ sid il lug ip ( I 0 ( 8 ints is 
being t Signs « is ) is g - t sel of 
t} ( ns ial ts ip i t t = | Ir e ( ] I il _ 
richer is a la ruag as f ‘ t j ,—S Tar G i 
et 


th tar Ss show t a pe ting a Sparta, and whos¢ 
language is g t Greeks, speak a tong of Slav g Se 
the Wie J \ XV 
S I uy = i ¢ is iV c Sa) «7 SI oae was th \y \ ian 
guage, in those days the most cultivated in the world; alt gh Cedrenus no 
longer wrote like Xenophor No idiom was more capable than the Slavo 


adopting the beauties of the Greek.’’ See his Nestor, iii., p. 224. 
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rib - into Germany. The Czekhes, a pe ple from Belo-Chr )- 
batia, on the Upper Vistula, settled in Bohemia. The name of 
tribe is by some supposed to have been derived from their 


Czekh, and by others from czett, or czjti, to begin.* The 


M ans, or as they called themselves, Morawezik, from Wor- 

ava, & morass, were a kindred race, but the two nations remained 
‘ distinet until the year 1029. 

"he early history of the Bohemians is enveloped in fable. 

| “are myths of the founder Czekh, the hero of the old 

es, Samo, of Krok, the wise and just, and of the beau- 

ess Libusa, who is said to have founded Prague, and 

for her husband the peasant Perzmislas, in preference 

t of the noble suitors by whom her hand was sought. How 

truth and how much poetic fiction in these legends, it 


ossible to determine. For a long time Bohemia was an 

nt nation, at first under dukes, and from the year 

L198 under kings, until 13806, when the last descendant of Perz- 
is murdered. Soon after the crown fell to the house 


L, mbury, and became united tothe Roman empire. The 


] 


was at the acme of its greatness during the reign of 


l 


eror Charles IV., who founded the University of 


P 
. ls were early established in Bohemia. The old chroni- 
it at a remote period a school was founded at 
> and another, in which Latin was taught, in Prague. 
S wiez, a Pole, Says that Casimir the Great founded the 

ol at Cracow in 1347.+ 

()] e literature of Bohemia. we have no well authentica- 
s previous to the conversion of the per ple to Chris- 
ievent took place in 845. In that year fourteen 
i} 1 princes were baptized at Ratisbon. In 894, Duke 
b ‘n the head of the nation, received Christian bap- 
| reater portion of the people, however, afterwards 
! ito idolatry, and Christianity was not firmly estab- 


Ueber den Ursprung des Namen Czech. 


+ ‘I joubtful. The Papal privilege for the university of Prague was 


granted in 1347, and the imperial charter in 1348.—Dobrowsky. 


_ 
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lished until the later part of the tenth century. Methodius 
and Cyril were the principal instruments in the early conve! 
sion. The latter translated the Bible into Slavic, and this is 
still considered an excellent monument of the old language 
he 


He also celebrated mass in the native toneue, for which 
was at first censured by Pope John VIL, but on representa- 


tions by Methodius, was permitted to have singing in Slavic, 


and to explain the Latin words of the service in the vernacular 
Wenceslaw introduced from Saxony and Swabia a number 
of German priests who aided greatly in enriching the lancuage. 
Of the period previous to the introduction of Christianity there 
remain no literary records but some Latin chronicles which 
contain merely the names of Slavic poems. What is regarded 
as the oldest perfect specimen of Bohemian is a hymn cred- 


ited to Ad pert, second bishop of Pracue who lived { 


tenth century.* It is simp! y atranslation of the Ayrie e/ 
A version of the Lord’s Prayer is assigned nearly the same 
‘ar L822 there Was published in Krok.*a Boh ‘mia 


literary perio lieal. a pr vem called * Sand Libusin,” or judgment of 


~+ 


} 

Libusa. It was reprinted, and copied into a translation of the 
Russian Imperial Academy, and made a decided sensation, its 
uppa ent antiquity and considerable excellence excitil FY admi- 
ration and controversy. The authenticity of these fragments 
een velemently maintained and as strongly denied by em- 
inent Bohemian authority; but the weight of probability seems 
to be against their genuineness. t The “Sand Libusin’ 
simple narrative possessing more of a tender and romantic, and 
less of a warlike character than is usual with poetry of the 
period at which it is claimed to have been written. We give 
some extracts, of which the translations fails to do justice to the 
sunple beauty of the original: 


Dobrowsky believes it to be a translation of a Hungarian hymn. Hajek 
says that Adalbert brought it from Rome inscribed on parchment. 
t Vol. i, p 
¢t Hanka, Czelalowsky, Schaffarik and others have maintained the g 
ess of these pvems, but the contrary opinion has been ably sustained and espe 
cially by Dobrowsky. S By Bowring, 
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“Our sun, our protection, **My wings should convey me 


Thou Vyssegrad fortress, To roam with my loved one, 
Though haughty and daring Late, late in the evening, 
When love is inspiring 


All life, all creation, 


And passionate longings 


Above the steeps rising, 
Upon the rocks standing, 
The enemy’s terror, 

. . Through nature are throbbing, 
O were | the songster, [I long, hapless mortal, 
Deep, deep, in the forest For thee, thou divine one; 


Q pity my sorrow ! 


[he most valuable remains of ancient Bohemian literature 


e contained in the celebrated manuseript known as the * Ké- 
niginhof” (Rukopis Aralodworsky) manuscript of the queen's 
eou liseovered| by the librarian W. Hi 1 a chamber of 
{ .ot K xlworsky buried am rubbish and value 
les ) ! - I'he MS. is su dosed »DdD ong to the period 
b ‘ OV) and 1310 Thevw ) origi to have 

ym tin ree books, of y wtot only oneis pre 
served. ‘The date of the ori coinposition of the poems was 
Nndouhtedly th or nh 1 ct he pieces in this 
) } ys t) l vnc ) is. Ol th onistori1 il 
( ' I Chey ! I Lik Ne tor slinp ty and strength, 
ana woth versiheatio he tirs i ieht 1s the “ Old- 
ich o Boleslav ol V 1 not enough lulns to make the 
tory int | Hie, The second Is the * Benesh [lermanow, an 
) ft the overthrow of the Saxons The thi d, + Jaroslaw,” 
maa ‘ription of a battle between Christians and ‘T'artars near 
Olmut 1 124 


Kubla Khan, of Tart ry had a beautiful daughter who had 
heard of t western country and des red to visit those re v10ns, 


the accounts ol wuich had l if] ine her lmMagimation, 


**Kublajevna, beautiful as Luna, 
Heard of lands and people towards the evening.” 


She summons ten young men to act as her escort, and two 
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‘Richly for her journey she provided, 
All were mounted on the swiftest coursers, 
And departed for the western sunset. 
As the dawn of morning brightly shineth 
When it rises in the gloomy forest, 


Shone in dazzling and in native beauty 

And magnificence Khan Kubla’s daughter. 
She was covered o’er with golden garments, 
While hermeck and bosom, each, uneovered 


” 


Wore the costliest wreaths of pearls and jewels. 


She reaches Germany where the disp ay of wealth excites 


the cupidity of the barbarous Teutons: 


‘Such a splendor dazzled all the Germans, 

And they coveted the costly treasures, 

Tracked her footsteps as she hastened forward, 
Overtook her in the darksome forest, 

Murdered her and all her treasures plundered.” 


The i in Kuhla, informed O his daug iter s murder 
sembles an iu nv, and, after consu iy His MaCiCcians, rr 
to avenge her. A battle is jol ed. whicl t first seems to 


favorable to the Christians: 


Sut the heathen sorcerers hurried forward, 
Bearing in their hands the bar of magie ; 
Re-awakened valor filled the Tartars. 

And they rushed infuriate on the Christians, 
And the Christians fled; anon the heathen 
Sprang like raging beasts among the flying. 
Shields lay here—here decorated helmets—- 
Here a horse dragged down his knightly rider; 
There ’neath Tartar hoofs a knight was lying, 
Not to conquer, no, to perish only. 


There another cried on God’s good merey.”’ 


The Tartars prevail, and possess themselves ol Ka 
Novgorod, and lay grievous burdens upon t eOp 
Siavonians m nany Vain ello ) t rd 
The Tartars push on to Olmutz. W neslaw as 
hemians, and they attempt to stem the advance of t 


i 


but are driven to the highest part of a mountain, where 
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suffer greatly from hunger and thirst. Weneslaw is killed by 
an arrow, and his followers are about to surrender, when Wrat- 
islaw, denouncing them as cowards and traitors, calls upon 
them to follow him to the shrine of the Virgin. They here 
entreat the pity of Heaven, and rain falls, their thirst is quenched. 
They attack the Tartars repeatedly; in one battle Jaroslaw 
thrusts his lance through the son of Kubla: the T'artars are 
defeated and retire eastwardly, and the land is at peace. There 
ure three other historical ballads in this co | ‘ction. all of which 
have features of extraordi har’y interest us 


date ‘There are also seven or eight ly rie ple eg, 


4 
f 
~ 
a 


Besides these there is little from this period but poems 

of a religious nature, with a few love songs and tales. There 
Iragment of a r iymed histo y ot the passion, a egend of 

the twelve apostles, und at hyinn in praise of the Bohemian 
PCSLAUS. here is also a Bohemian Psalter with 

rivmed 7 Deum, oltice for the dea tl, pray rfor the intercession 


of saints, and other formularies. Of earliest historians Cosmas 


in Latin, and the chronicle of the first only is extant. 

The increase of the German intluence from this « poch, and 
especially ip the fourteenth cent ry, interfered greatly with the 
»procuetion of native literature. Gerinan fashions in dress, 
manners and speech preva led at court, and the kine kept a 
German body guard. The emperor, Charles LV. curtailed the 
pri eves of the Germans in his kingdom ind rranted to the 30- 

] + 


hemians reciproeal rights 1n the German em ire, Th S monarch 


as also Charles I. of Bohemi Re uniti i” the tft tle Ss Oot emperor 
an King ‘i e capital Wiis greatly enrl thed and e nbellished, 
and in the year 1548 the University of Prague was founded. 
From this period until 1410 it was resorted to by Polish, Swe- 
dish, Llungarian and German students. At the commencement 
of the tifteenth century the average number of students was 


twenty th ) isand. There were a hu nbe oO} (rerm in protessors, 
besides eminent Bohemians, among whom were John IlLuss, Je- 
rome, ab 1 Jacobellus, disting ushed for their opposit on to the 


Church of Rome. ‘The decline of this university commenced in 


1410. Charles iV., to attract students and professors from 


ated, 
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abroad, had decreed that the Bohemians should have but one 


suffrage in the senate while three were necorded to foreioners. 
This created jealousy among the natives, and in 1409 the kine 
was induced to reverse the proportion giving three suffrages to 


the Bohemians and only one to the Germans. In conseqauc nee 


, 


all the German professors and students left Pracue. 


and the 
universities of Lei ZG, Rostock and Ingolstadt were founded. 


while those of Heidelberg, Krfurt and Cracow were benefit “cl. 


his blow, 


The university ol Pracue never recovered trom ft 
though it continued for some time to hold a position of emi- 
nence, 


The fourteenth century was productive of much creditable 


literature in Bohe hla, thougn poetry Was 

prose. The diffusion of learmng consequent 
lishment of the university contributed creatly t the d 
nation of taste. The result was a severer critical 


me ; - - : 
literary works, but at the same time a falling off 


no natty 
nd freedom. One of the « est works of this period was 
chronicle in Bole Han rh mes * the Kronvka Ces ay 


heved to have been written by Dalim Meze ie Vv. ¢ 
Altbunzlaw It extends back to the year 1313. and 


lo Vas n 
ished about 1318, being written in the rei ft Kin John 
futher of Charles IV. Its obj s to e@ | : 1 to the 
national hatred of the Germans whose intlu ( is the it its 
height. It is of no value as an historical y ind has littl 
merit asa poem, but is very bitter and virulent. It s for 
more than two hu dred vears a favorite Ith Bohemian 
people, but was suppre sed by the Austrians as being too tra 
national.* There is anoth chronl ol 1 riod, Itten 
by order of Charles LV., tirst Latin, but atterwards translated 
into Bohemian. Benesh, o llorowie, in the Vi * 1400, trans 
lated from the Germ in the Martimiani or Ron i chronicle 
Another work w sa chroniele of the Roman « np Ts, transla 
ted from the Latin by Laurentius of Drezow. ‘| were SQ 
several collections of laws : id a number of philolo cal works 


* Dobrowsky says of the author of this wor H 


t ashamed of many 
gross lies It was first published in 1620 
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including seven dictionari 's, one of which was written in hex. 


The greater part of th poetry of this epoch consists of al- 
legorieal compositions and works of fiction, a sort of novel in 
vers \ ) t poe effusions supposed to belong to 
this er re “| » Lanka's “ Staroby a Skladdmie.” a CcOl- 
| m of curious por rom MSs. inthe library of Prague 
Cathedral * Alan” is an octosyllabic poem of over 1500 lines 

! I ) lan to primey we} Ol | e al 
20 t s Los Panny Marie,” t seve JO it the 
Vi \I () smrt the memo t death O 
™ 1st < ( so) ( Ol Sih a * Sedm«e ZCiet 
nu B oO wi twen sorts of foo Nearly all ot 
{ e in tos se, anc be to a period n it 
than 4 LOLLOY I . yu a 
son I Z, lobrodrnzs oO 1 ancient dat 
t ) rtne } i ILS COMMpositl is 7 own 


* Love calls me from iny deeds of fame 
lo his own sweeter service I 
Summon each cherished maiden’s name 
Aud ask, to which my soul should fly. 
And seek with her a brighter glory 


Than ever filled the page of story. 


ne 
* But sorrows hurry love away, 
And love retires, but sorrows stay. 
Wilt thou forgive me, Nina, say ! 
It to mv bosom'’s warmth I press 
) 


hv bright, sweet, dawning loveliness 
Yet still with chaste desire, for thou 


l'o no licentious will would’st bow.” 


l'o 1 r ) On ie Life of Alexander, and the His 


tory of Troy. from the Latin, and an epic, * The Bohemian 
\ Ol Le vere discove 1 not lor 
: of B Professor Kaub The 
t } ‘ 1 ( ry il Ol 1 ef es Ss 
1 is Sila Oyla » dda a 
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tical or didactie character, and consist principally of fables, sa- 
tires, and legends. 

The best part of the talent of the age was de oted to the- 
ology, controversies respecting points of faith and authority, 
which culminated later in events of world-wide and lasting ee- 
lebrity, having been already inaugurated. Previous to 1370 
was written a treatise upon the great distress of the church, by 
John Milicz. This work was afterwards ineluded in the famous 
Index librorum prohihitorum, first printed in 1629, whose orig 
inal author was the Jesuit Kon h. The ere a number of 
other religious treatises, including a translation of Rabbi Sam- 
uel’s work on the coming of the Messiah. The ater part of 
the Bible had been translated into Bohemian p ous to the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. There were several 


translations of the Psalter. and of the Prophets [sainh. Jer 


miah, and Daniel: also the Sunday lessons from the Gospels. 
The Bohemian mind tends itu v ‘to theolo Ch 

common people ire unusua religious, and the literature of 

the country exhibits this p elivity. Up to nearl the times 


of Huss and Jerome, polemiesi discussion had been confined 
generally tothe priesthood and the e lucated classes, but at th 
period the spirit of uquiry seemed to pervad lranks. The 
mia and Eneland 
consequent upon the marriage of Ann, sister of King Wences 
laus, to Richard IL, eaused the writings of Wickliffe to be in- 


troduced into thi rrmer country. IIuss translat “la number 


intercourse whieh sprung up between Bolrx 


of these works, and thus commenced a theologie l rey ution 
] ; ; - ae : . } 1 

A complet transiation of the biple ypeared and was distribu- 

ted among the people. lluss wrote a nu nber of controversial 


treatises, among the most celebrat dof whie 1 were those * On 
the Chureh,” an | a p mp ilet ent tled = Th SLX Errors.” Tie 


ronymus von Faultisch, commonly known as Jerome of Prague. 
joined Huss, and wrote a number of religious books and hymns 


1h) Bohemian. Jacobe lu , another protessor in the university, 


wrote many religious treatises, including commentaries on the 


Kpistles, sermons, and also liymns. 
nm 


) 


he condemnation ‘ 


id execution of Huss and Jerome by 
the Council of Constance, and the bloody wars which followed, 
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pre ddueced a considerable etlect upon the literature of Bohemia. 
ave been written by the Hussite cham- 
»mouths of all his followers, and wus 


vhen about to engage in battle. We give 


‘Ye champions who maintain 
God's everlasting law, 
Call on his name again, 
(nd towards his presence draw ; 


And soon your steady march your foes shall overawe. 


* 
- 
** Then to the bloody fight 
One only word—on! on! 
Your weapons for the right, 
And God your trust alone ; 
Smite ! smite! let none be spared, let mercy be for none.” 
pein (iy { Ss el 
() man, wh ‘ 
pies of the Bib Ab ' 
n the cul itl md 
r 15 tone Preyio n 
| | } if ( 
0 \ ! | Uh 
rt hh \ 
, s Taboritest held es in 
1425 The ( xX s, another se evel 
| n I"| printing’ press 
1475, to produce a copy of the New Tes 
| lin 1487, and 1 3 
. 4 t+ In Mor Lat CX- 
. 1 Mora n 
t tion t ) 
st w as 
S I l4 1 the 
j N I D 
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changed for the Bohemian at the session of the Estates in 1480; 
in Bohemia the change was not made until 1495. Albert, 
duke of Bavaria, was educated at the court of kine W enceslaus, 
and being e@a ed to the Bohemian throne in 1441, his know- 
ledve of the language was serviceable both to the court and the 
people. George Podiebrad. a succeeding soverelen, Was a na- 
tive of the country, and under his reign the Bohemian became 
he court language. In the reign of Vladislaus, all the ordi 
nances and decrees were issued in the vernacular. The effect 
of these innovations was the cultivation and enri rot the 
native tongue. The classics were extensive Vs died, and hear 


the close of the tifteenth century most of them were trans- 


It would be expected that writings having reference to ee- 
(fairs would be numerous at this epoch. A life of 
Huss, by Mladienowicz, was very popular.in its day, from the 
general interest of the subject, and was for some time read aloud 
in the churches. Of Catholic authors, Litomierzicky, Rosen- 
berg, bishop of Breslau, and Simon of i hnow, Vrote pon the 
eucharist. On the other side, Rokyeana, arehbis| op of the 
Calixtins, Koranda and others contended for the sacrament in 
s for the la ly. Many theoloe 1 unphlets and 

eatises were of a satirical character. Uriez of K ( wrote 
hat purported to bi a letter from Lucifer to Li of Rozhimital. 
Bohuslav of Czechticz prepared a work very prolusely, and, for 


ie times, elegantly illustrated, entitled “Mirror o Christen- 
holetel 


Another book much read by the col lO per I 3; “The 
Sprinkling Brush” of Martin L LPueZ. Of MSS. of the Bible 
of this p riod thirty-three copies remain, and « fthe New Te Sta- 
ment twenty-two. They are all made from the Vulvate.+ 


was the first work printed in Bohemian. See Dobrowsky’s Ges ht bohm 


k See Dx browsky, Reise nach Schweden and Ges hte der | n Spra 


+ Dobrowsky, Reise nach Schweden and Cit. 4 
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There were a number of political and politico-religious works 


his time, of which we mention, “ On the goods of 


the Clergy.” by Stiber of Cimbure, an ingenious composition 


in Tne rm or { iovel. Mareo Polo's and Mandeville’s travels 


produced at 1 


were translated into Bohemian. There were several other ac- 
counts of travels and descriptions of foreign countries. The 
statutes, decrees of diets, and sunilar papers, which had been 
previously written in Latin, were translated into the language 
of thi intry.* Bartosh of Drahenicz wrote in Latin a chron- 

from 1419 to1498. Zidek wrote what he called a universal 
history which forms the third part of his * Instructions on Go- 


vernme) and also acyelopeedia in Latin. Procopius brought 
out a new rhymed chronicle. The fifteenth century produced 
I medical treatises and also several works of instruction in 
otany. Of the former, Albik and Gallus wrote in Latin, and 
Christian Prachatitzky, John Czerny, and Claudian in Bo- 


The ‘eater part of the poetry of this age is connected with 
re ; subjects. Both catholic and Hussite w riters composed 
lear nd lives of fathers and saints, in prose and rhyme. 
: are rreat ny hymns, a number of Taborite battle- 
SO , and a quantity ol satirical poems. The chronicle of 
Brokop, consisting of eleven hundred octosyllabic verses, writ- 
ten by the histor pher of Prague, is referred by Dobrowsky 


to t middle of the fifteenth century. Of popular poetry 
| belonging to this epoch, but there are 

e pleces V ch show that in the tumults of religious con- 
troversy and war the taste of the common people tor homely 
bailads and songs had not deserted them. The following 


1 of domestic philosophy is from a MS. in the archives of 


** Master weak and mistress strong, 
Then be sure the house goes wrong, 
Where the mistress master rules 
One’s a fool, or both are fools.” 


1 


A comic vein runs through many of the poems of this period, 


+ It was first published in Hanka’s collection above alluded to. 


ee 





4 











a 


TS 
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and gives point to an effective satire. From a poem on wine 
and medicine we extract a stanza: 


‘¢ Full well the doctor knows, the doctor knows full well 
That wine, that wine’s the thing to work a miracle ; 
O would the doctor come, and drink with us awhile, 
Soon would he shout for wine, and not for chamomile.” 


One of the most distincuished of the Bohemian poets of this 


era was Hvynek of Poeliebrad, fourth son of king George. He 


is mentioned by the chroniclers of his coul try as al ighly ac 
complished gentleman and a very estimable person. The 
authors of a great many por ms ol} this age remain unknown. 
The love-poetry ot the Bohemians is erenerainly tender and 
eraceful; warm but refined. It has many dainty conceits and 
metaphors. 

‘To love and not to see her face 

Is darkness and no lamp-star o’er it ; 

To see, without one dear embrace, 

Is a dark field without a floweret.”’ 


The people ol this country do not often abandon themselves 


less gaiety ; there 


to a reek s too much sincerity and homely 
simplicity in their nature. They have some of the Teutonie 
ove for the grotesque, but more of a domestic humor which 


reminds one of the Seoteh. A 7: Beg rars’ Song . bears a con- 


} 


siderable resemblance to Burns’ cantata, but has an apparent 
P} 


vein of deeper seriousness. 


“Up. beggars, be joyful, for joy is our own 
Our garments are raining, and bald is our crown ; 
Beloved, want presses us, what shall we do? 
Why want is one woe, discontent would make two. 


** Let’s in to the inn, though we stay but a minute, 
For the bottle looks mournful when nothing is in it, 
Legs weary, bags empty, and what shall we do? 


’ 


Why, bearing one burden, we need not make two.’ 


The epoch from the beginning of the sixteenth century to 
the battle of White Mountain in 1620, the Bohemians desig- 
nate as the golden period of their literature. The awakening 
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consequent upon religious and political convulsions in the pre- 


1venes- 


ceeding era bore fruit in the following in accelerated product- 


n letters. A taste for reading was diflused among the 
Ne who had been roused to mental activity by 
the religious wars and controversies. It is much to the credit 
f the Bohemian revolutionists, that, whatever excesses they 
hey never allowed fanaticism to run to the 
f destroying the beautiful in art, or of disregarding or 
cond ! ¢ works of imagination. Learning and letters were 
, and the etlect of the 1evolution was a 
eral diffusion of taste among the common people. 

sical literature was especially cultivated with the most be- 
| results. The invention of printing had a powerful in- 


the dissemination of knowledge and the cultiva- 


In the reign of Maximilian IL. and that of his son Rudolph, 


art, sclene nd literature flourished under an enlightened pa- 
tro f M y eminent foreigners were invited to court, in- 
c i Ty » Brahe and Kepler. The language was greatly 
improved, which, however, did not prevent the learned from 
prelerring the Latin. The laws wer circulated, and 

© } : ( rated in the language of the peopl ,, Benesh 
() t} ished the first Bohemian grammar in 1533; a second, 
by B peared in 1677, and a third, by Slovak 
Benedicti, 1 L608. Lhese, ¢ especially W eleslawin, tixed 
t 13 lin Ol vraphy and the principles of the language. 
Nw 1 s of the classics appeared at this time. 

\ ¥ George Hruby Geleushky, trans- 


chs letters, several treatises ot Cicero, 
ner Classical Works, Konaez and U lrie of W elens- 
| Lueian: Krupsky, Plutarch ; Ginterod, Xeno- 


| s Cyropedia; Koeyn, the history of Eusebius and Cas- 
M other learned and noble scholars gave versions 

+ appeared in great numbers. Lucas was 

one of the most prolitic of these writers, and, besides a number 


Ul IUliLiVo 


is treatises, he prepared a hyinn-book for the use of 
the Bohemian brethren. 


[lis works display great erudition 
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and considerable polemical ability.* Of catholic writers, 
Pishek, surnamed Scribonius, and the jesuits Sturm and Host 
owin wrote controversial treatises. Others made translations of 
the fathers and wrote allegories. The first translation of the 
New Testament from the original Greek was made in 1563, by 
Blahoslav, president of the Johemian brethren. The first 
translation of the whole Bible from the original tongue, was 
made by Nicolai, Helie, ASneas, Strye, Coepolla, Ephraim, Jes- 
senius, and Capito. It was printed in superior style in 1579, 
by Baron John of Zherotin, who established a printing offi € at 
his castle of Kralicz, in Moravia, expressly for the purpose. 
This version is regarded to the present day as a model in typo- 
graphy and langua re, Nicholas K laudian wrote and edited a 
number of medical works, and assisted in the translation of 
Lactantius and Seneca. Of the remains of this period a creat 


} 


proportion consists of sermons, and the production of hymns 
was Vé ry consid rable. 

In history there were some creditable productions by Hazek, 
Kuthen, Procopius, Lupacz, Weleslawin, Placel, Kocin,. and 
others. There were a number of books of travel, the most re- 
markable being Count Wratislaw’s deseript on of his embas 
idorial trip from Vienna to Constantinople, Harant’s travels 

Keypt : | Palestine, and Charles of Zherotin’s letters. A 

r OL po itical and law writers flourished in this era, and 

. ical and natural science. Of these we 

mention Ilazek, physician to the Emperors Maximilian and Ru- 

dolph, who was eminent as an astronomer ; Zhelotyn, a medical 

and mathematica! writ rs Zaluzhonsky, phy sician and botanist > 
Codieillus, and Shud.+ 

Notwithstanding the great productiveness of this age, it 
ought out little in poetry of a general or lasting interest. 
I" ie greater part of the poems left us are of a religious charac- 
ter, and, of course, are didactic and generally insipid. The 
the writers, and, in a few instances, the excellence 


of their versification, redeem some of them from utter worth- 


For a list of his works see Do rowsky’s Geschichte. et 
4 Ss © J lngman i's H St C Lite? wure Czeske. 
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The hymns composed at this time, however, were 


suited to the temper of the people, and excited a degree of en- 


thusiasm which we shou 
their merits. Of poets w 
] 
upon relciou suprects, VW 
Horsky, T'aborsky, Chix 
most eminent of them VW 
) Bohemian ureat 
71 
De ris eonsiderand 
Ve Sif t Y) Té¢ 7 ars 


‘ \\ 
ritv of the 
_, { ! T { 
| V S not 
nay hia ner e 
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model the schools. After extensive travels he settled at Am- 
sterdam, where he died in 1671. He is said to have written 
ninety-two works,* of which fifty-four are now extaut, twenty 
being in the Bohemian language. Among the most celebrated 
of his works are the “ Labirynt swieta a raq srdce, or * The 
W orld’s Labyrinth and Heart’s Paradise,” and the Orbis Pictus, 
believed to be the first picture-book for children ever pub- 
lished. The style of Comenius is classical and elegant: he 
had considerable invention, and was possessed of profound 
learning. Paul Stransky, another exile, wrote a history of Bo- 
» hemia in Latin, which was translated and annotated by Cornova 
in 1792. Krman and Bel, Bohemian pastors, executed a new 
edition of the Bible in their native tongue, and also translated 
several of the works of Luther and other protestants. There 
were a number of hymn writers in this age, of whom we may 

mention Hrushkowie, Glosius, and Aucustini. 
In 1774 began what is termed the revival of Bohemian let- 
ters. In that year the marshal count Kirsky published a work 
: with the purpose of arousing his countrymen to the importance 
of a knowledge of the B yhemian lang lage and an acqgualital ce 
with its literature. Soon after was republished an apology for 
the vernacular, written in Latin a hundred years previously by 
Jesuit, Balbin. An interest in this languagve,which had fallen 
nost entirely into disuse, was awakened by these publications. 
eachers of Bohemian were appol ited in the University of 
Vienna, and the royal normal school of Pragzue printed books 
for instruction in it. Many of the most Important native 
WOrKS, coples ol which had escaped the flame s, Were reprint d 
and circulated arousing general interest. In 1786 a Bohemian 
theatre Was ¢ stabli shed by the rovernment. In 1793 a proke s- 
<orship of Bohemian literature was founded in the University of 
Prague, and the use of the language in the schools of the ecoun- 
try was ordained. In 1818 a law was passed making a know 
ledge of the Bohemian tongue a nec ssary qualitication tor 

holding office. 


W ith the revival of an interest in the old literature a hos 





* Adelung. 
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I 


of new writers sprang into existence. A number of them de- 
serve special praise for their efforts to make the ancient writings 
of their country appreci ited. The most worthy of these are 
Kramerius, Pelzel, Durich, Negedly, Puchmayer, Jungmann, 
Hanka, and Dobrowsky. Kramerius was an editor of periodi- 
and books, as well as an original author. Neeedly trans- 
ited the [liad and Young's Night Thoughts, and gained some 
put tion as a lyrie poet. Joseph Jungmann translated Cha- 


teunuoriand s Atala. and Milton's P: rad =e L =t: he also pub 


lished a Bohemian Chrestomathy, a history of the literature of 


Co try, and a complete cictr rv, besides conti puting 

m irticles to periodicals. Wenceslaus Hanka, edited a 
unber of editions of Bohemian elassies, and Ss written sever- 
be pubis ! nh rm Bohe | transla- 


nh, la German rend: y Swoboda, the celebrated MS. 


Ql colle ons of Bohemian } t most V lable is that 
Puchm Kliezpera, Stepan | Sve re original 
rr ers of som ( Jablows Mupi, and Sa 
bin, have putation as poets. Ot mode octical writers in 
t te) wmcuag the most exe I who 1 W have 


mia metimes, Wil Speaking OL his countrys t Lb poetic 
. e 
‘ Cho Le res es Petrarch, in s mm respects, his 
' =— , : 
Law Bohemia. Paul Joseph Schafta deserves pu 
S st emian rd for glory 
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ticular mention for his efforts in behalf of Bohemian letters. 
He has published a number of works exhibiting great research, 
the most valuable ot which 1S, perhaps, his “ History of the 
Slavie Language and Literature,” the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this article. Ilis “Slavie Antiquities,” 
and collections of Bohemian and Slovakian poems are of con- 
siderable merit. Francis Palacky, historiographer of Bohemia, 
has also done much for his country as an editor and by his 
“ History of Bohemia,” and other writings. 

The characteristics of Bohemian poetry in general are sim- 
plicity, truthfulness and pathos. Their subjects are usually 
love, nature and domestic scenes. Heroic deeds, or anything 
relating to war, seem to have comparatively little interest for 
these peaceful and home-loving people. They have a natural 
love for music and song, and rural fetes. Their lyrics which 
were the naturalexpression of their social character are genial, 
sportive, and fanciful, and have many turns of happy imagery. 
The Bohemian is the most musieal of the Slavonie ballads. and 


this style of poem 1s, doubtless, the mos. interesting and char- 


acteristic feature of the literature. hey were generally in- 
tended to be sung. Their subjects are usually pastoral, and 
their execution is dramatic. There is a striking resemblance 
between the ballads of the Bohemians and those of the Span- 
ards of the Moorish period. 


Travellers iniorm us that the old love for ballads, songs and 


music still exists among the SS avonie peasantry. Celalows .V 


easants at which he was 


gives an account of a tete among | 
present, whe 1a young oir recited an original verse, a second 
took up the theme, a third added a verse, and so on 
until quite a lengthy poem was produced. If such a song or 
ballad was popular it would be repeated and preserved.* The 
following is a fair specimen of a popular poem of a pathetic 


character : 


* See Celalowsky’s Slowanske narodny Rijsne, a collection of songs from the 
Bohemian, Walla n, and Slavonian, with translations from the Russian, Mal- 


orussian, Servian, Wendish, and Polish. 
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‘* Two lovers seek the wood together 
For shelter, when a mighty bough, 
Riven by the fierce and stormy weather, 
Falls, and they both are corpses now. 


‘Tis well, their fate is bliss, far sweeter 
That both should die than one remain 
To mourn, a solitary creature, 
Through wearying, wasting years of pain.’’* 


Many of these popular pieces are extremely fanciful, and 
sometimes exhibit a na/ve humor. The Kdyby ot tatjne is newadil 


is a maiden’s ingenious cont ssion to her father: 


‘** But for my father’s angry talking, 
I'd frankly own that I was walking 
With one whom he could not discover— 
Frown he or not—it was my lover. 


** And if my father would not scold me, 
I’ tell him what my lover told me, 
And what he gave, a secret this is— 
Scold he or not—’twas love’s sweet kisses. 


** And if my father would not wonder, 
I'd tear the secret’s veil asunder— 
Wonder or not— my lover made me 
A sweet and solemn vow to wed me. 


** He vowed sincere and eager-hearted 
E’en while he kissed me as we parted, 
With thee he would not leave me longer, 
But claim me when the wheat grew stronger. 


‘The Nosegay,” a tender and graceful poem, was translated 





* We give also the original 


‘W zeleném hagechu 
Milowali se dwa, 
Spadlo na né dréwo 
Z »ge oba 
Dobré délalo 
Ze oba O 
Nebude zéleti 


Geden prodruhého.” 
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by Goethe for his “ Kunst and Alterthum.” “The Rose,” a 
very ancient piece, is very sweet; ° The Lark ” is fanciful and 
ingenious. Many of these poems remind us of the lays of the 
Troubadours, but they are less ardent and more domestic. 
There is, indeed, in Bohemian national poetry little that can 
offend the most fastidious delicacy. These ballad-writers are 
especially addicted to pathos, as an extract from an ancient 
piece will t stify : . 
*T sought the dark wood where the oat-grass was crowing, 

The maidens were there and the oat-grass were mowing ; 

And I called to those maidens, now say if there be 

The maiden I love ’mongst the maidens I see, 

And they sighed as they answered, Ah, no! alas, no! 


She was laid in the bed of the tomb long ago.” 


No translati m can ao ] istice Lo the d inty fancy of many 
of the Bol nian }) ens. Th VY have an exquisite hess and deli- 


cacy Which distil si them from most of the productions of 
: I 

their age. OTf euter poets We cannot even give specimens 

! I ’ 

1 1 * 1 . 7 ] 

as DY SO dO [a could convey no idea of their excellences DY 

: ; 
any extracts 1 our limits woud permit, 


The native lang lage of the Bohemians has for many years 
been rrad vield r to the German. It 1s very unprobable 
that their rich literature will eve: be revived. On the one hand 
the Russian, and on the other the Gi rman empire and language 
are encroaching upon and swallowing up whatever is national 
in other northern European countries. ‘The Bohemians have 


ceased to be a distinct nation: but their literature will remain 


W hether or ot this centralization is to be regretted, it is 
useless for us to inquire. We must accept the fact, and make 


the be st OF it. Mi *h ol t] e linest poetry as well as many of 


the foremost person virt les Hay been di ve oped in countries 
separated trom the rest of the world, } ke Ieeland and Bohemia. 
‘his exclusion is no lo ver possible if it is desirable. ‘The im 


proved means of communication and general diffusion of intel- 


livenee among all classes of p ople, are binding the nations of 


* See Celalowsky’s collection, vol. i. p. 4, and viii. p. 16. 
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the globe more closely together. We may at least hope that 
we are preparing for a universal literature, or for such thorough 
knowledge and community of sentiment as will make thought 
easily communicable and generally comprehended. 


Art. I.—1. The Works of DANIEL WEBSTER, edited by Ep- 
WARD EverET?Y. 6 vols. Boston. 1851. 


aon 


2. Speeches and Forensie Arguments by DANIEL WEBSTER. 
vols. Boston. LSSO. 

3. The Private Correspondence of DANIEL WEBSTER, edited by 
fhLETCHER WEBSTER. 2 vols. Boston. 

t. Life of DANIEL WEBSTER, by GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS, 
one of his Literary Executors. 2 vols) New York. 
ISTO. 

5. The Private Life of DANIEL WEBSTER, by CHARLES LAN- 
MAN. - 1858. 


Iv was a favorite habit among the ancient Romans to meet 


at stated periods for the purpose of discussing the merits of 


their departed great men. ‘Their statesmen, generals and au- 
thors were thus honored once a year, once in two years, or only 
Oo n a decade, according to their acknowledged genius and 
worth ; but in times of unusual public commotion, public grief, 
or pu joy, some were celebrated out of their turn. In none 


cases was it allowed to reeal]l the faults of the deceased : 


the strict rule for each orator, or writer to observe was, nihil 
i ». This laudable custom was imitated by the repub- 
of the middle aves. To this day it is maintained to a cer- 


tain extent in Switzerland, and we think thatsome good might 


‘from its adoption in this country to an extent similarly 


ited. The moral effect would certainly be better than that 


of praising the living, especially that portion of the living who, 





; 





roils Bite. 
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if dead, would never be thought of beyond the circle of their 
immediate relatives, except, perhaps, as malefactors. Accord- 
ingly, we allow an ardent admirer of one of our greatest states- 
men and orators to give his recollections and impressions of 
him as follows: 

We regret that Mr. Webster gave himself so much to pol- 
itics and the law. Though he was not a man of great acquire- 
ments as compared with eminent scholars, yet he had ample 
studies and extensive reading which animated and roused a 
great understanding and a strong imagination. These were 
the basis upon which he built his fame, and had he chosen a 
more literary career, we doubt not he would have disputed 
the fame of Burke and Bolingbroke in the character of his 
achievements. Ile would have approached Burke in his com- 
prehensiveness, and cultivated a more severe style and logic. 
lis ample discourses are like those of Pitt and Fox; business- 
like, and fitted to the occasion, but possess none of the vhilo- 
sophical disquisition that characterizes every speech of Edmund 
Burke. 

It has often been said that Webster did not lead, and was 
not original asa statesman. ‘This is a charge made by those 
who often disparage him. In his early years we discover him 
exceedingly modest; so much so that at fourteen he could be 
with difficulty persuaded by the faithful Buckminister to make 
the usual declamation of the school that he attended. He showed 
more self-possession and resolution at Dartmouth, when he 
could assert himself against the action of the faculty ; and from 
the age of twenty he exhibited becoming modesty and firmness, 
until we find him rising among the great lawyers of New Hamp- 
shire, and disputing at the bar the supremacy of Jeremiah Ma- 
son. Webster had an established and firm character when he 
entered Congress in 1818, and from that time onward, we say of 
him, in his own language, that he was not easily coaxed, and 
he was still harder to be driven. Indeed, his whole life 
shows that he was firm in character and of inflexible principle. 


ra } . ] . 4e v1¢ mhang ny ‘ } : 
He changed, as all great statesmen must chenge upon measures 
] 


of mere policy, but he seldom or never relinquisbed a principle 


in the course of his political career. He began life as a feder- 
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alist and he adhered to that faith to the end, until the federal party 
was broken and extinguished. He favored free trade, and 
when the South and the middle States foree 
icy upon New England, and tl 


to rellngu 1 commeree, Le and 
l 


la protective pol- 
lat section had thus been driven 
New England a ‘cepted the pro- 


‘ 


tective poilcy and sought to maintain it after 1828. Calhoun 
and the republicans of 1316 changed places with Webster and 
the East in the course of twelve years after the war. 

But Webster was in his general character disposed to stand 
by his early opinions, and not to compromise great questions. 
He was too great to insist upon non-essentials. He always op- 
posed an irre leemable paper currency ; and he always favored 
the regulation of the currency by the National Government, 


ani in 1815 was confined to 


o. 
4 

a 
ma #4A- 


its allowing issues of irredeemable currency, and to the man- 
ner ol its orgal ization. He insisted that paper issues should 
be convertible into coin at the option of the holder, and then 
he claimed it to be equivalent to money, and not otherwise. He 
insisted that Congress had no power to give to mere paper the 
prope rties of money, and this position he always a hered 
to. Ile said Congress had the power to coin money and to is- 
sue paper « mvert into coin. That v as, 1n his view, the 
init under the constitution, and on this ground he opposed 
the bank of 1515, introduced and advocated by the supporters 
In 1833 he opposed 

th COIMpProlise mace DS Jacks L alt Clay with South Car- 


Ile settled, on the part of the United States, the North- 
eastern bound ry in 1843, and that was a compromise of 
national claims. Ue aided the democrats in 1845 in effecting 
the set ient of the Oregon bout lary on the line of 49 deg., 
instead of 54 deg. 40 see. Democrats receded, and a war with 
Great Britain was thus avoided. Webster and Calhoun stood 
together in electing these settlements of disputed boundary 
I 


eLwe 1 Bri h America and the [ 11te | States. But W ebster 
never compromised internal aflairs except in 1850, and he sup- 


port Lt the co upromise O1 that year lor the reason that he 
looked upon the sectional contest as a mere quarrel over an 
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abstract question of no practical importance, in view of the 
condition of the territory. In this compromise he codperated 
with and followed in some measure the lead of Mr. Clay; but 
in the main Mr. Webster seldom yielded his individuality, 
even upon party pressure, when he clearly differed with his 
party—as witness his adherence to the Tyler cabinet. He 
thought it unwise to break with Mr. Tyler for the mere reason 
that the President opposed certain Whig measures. He dif- 
fered with the party, and remained in the cabinet after all his 
associates had resigned, by so doing settling the boundary 
question; and it is quite certain that his course, examined by 
tle experience of thirty years, was the wisest and best he could 
have pursued, not only for the Whigs but for the country. 
Thus the Whigs under the lead of Clay distracted the party 
and in no way advanced the interests of the country, except 
by driving Tyler into the scheme of the annexation of Texas, 
Webster lost much prestige with his party, and finally inquired 
where he should go, were all to be driven out of the party be- 
cause they still adhered to the administration of John Tyler? 
Thus Webster lost prestige with the party, and Clay took the 
leadership; yet he thereby still ably served the country. His 
diplomatic papers thus left us, vindicate his great and un- 
equalled ability of discussion as a publicist. ‘These papers 
stand above any others we have produced in solidity of argu- 
ment and style. ‘They stand in relative merit at the head of 
our diplomacy, and vindicate the principle that the ship that 
carries our flag is, to all intents and purposes, American soil, 
and protects all who are beneath the Stars and Stripes. This 
principle is elaborated in his papers upon maritime rights, the 
right of search, and upon impressment. He also asserted our 
nationality in a famous paper to the Austrian Minister while 
he was secretary of state, ten years later, in the Fillmore cabi- 
net. These were great state papers; and thus we find him a 
prominent individuality, whether he was in the cabinet or in 
the senate, or pieading a great cause in the forum. Indeed, he 
overshadows nearly every statesman of his time and country, 
excepting Clay and Calhoun. 

He uniformly opposed all enlargement of our territory. 
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He regarded new acquisition as alarming and dangerous to the 
stability of the Union. Ue thus opposed the annexation of 
Texas, and early foretold its dangers. It has taken twenty- 
five years to develop the consequences he foresaw. He Oop- 
posed the acq usition of new territory as a result of the Mexi- 
ean war The main ground of his opposition to these acquisi- 
tions was the dangers that would grow out of slavery extension 
and sectional contention. It is now certain that he did not ex- 
aggerate the peril; for what he foresaw are now historical 
facts. 

It is said that he did not originate much asa statesman. We 
might mention in answer to this many measures pertaining to 
the curr cy and internal administration which he suggest- 
ed and brought forward. It was his act in 1817 that effected 
the resumption of specie payments, and this was accepted by 
the r publican administration while he was in opposition. Ile 
also brought forward a reform of the federal criminal laws still 
later. le was quite often made chairman of important com- 
mittees at a time when he was not identified with the party in 
power, thus showing that he was trusted as a statesman. He 
settled the Texas trouble which was so threatening in 1850. 


ae = P : . _— ee j 
But his great achievements more especially relate to the main- 


tenance of the Union and the construction of the Constitution. 
He never appeared a sectional adyocate, but showed all his 
life the largeness of e rreat statesman. Ilis logie was not 
more sure than his grasp was large and comprehensive: and 
his policy and his principles might have saved us and arrested 
the late civil war. The nation now sees what he saw twenty 
those who take his measure 
must see in him an understanding of the first order, endowed 
with great powers cf elo juence and advoea V- ile used these 
to benetit his country. Ile was emn enti’ practical. lle com- 
prehended and administered ; and thus Webster's works are an 
exposition ol practical affairs that arose during the age in which 
he lived. 


His political principles were of the federal type and his ton- 


stitutional views were in accord with those of Chief Justice 
Marshall. His works constitute the best legacy bequeathed 


q 
| 
t 
x 
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our country by any statesman since Madison and Hamilton ; and 
for great eloquence he is hardly approached by any other 
American statesman. lie sought to sustain the federal system, 
and gave his talents to maintain it unimpaired, sacrificing all 
considerations to this object. Thus he was a conservative 
rather than a reformer and revolutionist. He was a constitu- 
tionalist in an enlarged sense, and his vision was clear as to the 
absolute necessity of standing by the “Constitution as it is.” 
Indeed, he was the author of this phrase, which has become a 
rallying-wo d sinee the great debate in which it was first uttered. 

Webster. like Tureo, lived before the Revolution. Turvo’s 


reforms would have averted the French Revolution and saved 


France: and so Webster's policy would have aver civil war 
in the United States. There is also a pura lel in the lives of 
Burke and Webster, both of whom were ardent whies and 
patriots both of whom were finally denouneed In their own 


ie, and called apostates to liberty—and both of whom rup- 
tured party relations to save the constitution of their country. 
Webster wrote and spoke for the internal peace of his own 


country, and Burke gave his last efforts to save England from 


+ 


the effects of the French Revolution, and we thus have his * Re- 
tlections upon the French Revolution” and his Letters upon the 
Regicide Peace. One spoke for peace and union and the other 
wrote for the British constitution to the end of their earthly 
career. Websters efforts, though unavailing, were constant. 
Ile was called a “ Union saver” a id an alarmist. sut he kept 
on anil deviated not. Ile hoped to save the country from the 
madness of the times. No man loved liberty more than he, 
but he had some judement, and realized that there was no 
pleservation of our system, except by rigid adherence to law 
and the Constitution. He was, like Burke, reproached for re- 
celving a pension Burke received his trom the King, while 
Webster's came from a band of devoted, personal, attached 


l 


friends. Burke answered the slander in a famous Letter to a 
noble Lord, while Webster disdained to make even a reply to 
the accusation Ile knew his intentions and feared not the 
verdict of another age, though he might be damaged in his 


own. He gave his great talents to the country and worked in 
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ion for his daily bread. He died as Pitt died, but 


iment to give him for his services £10,000 per 


d then to pay £200,000 to discharge his debts. 


Webster never suffered himself to di part from the ob- 


t constitution : and he sought to make the con- 
ceptable to correct ideas of liberty. le did not com- 
statesman could deliberately put aside the law 

the foundation of every State. ile was the expo- 


; 


eonstitution more than any other statesman since 


Hamilton, and his great speeches have moulded 


Oy) on of the country wl instrueted the public 
[lis foren torts place tim ong ft lirst 
| Hayne ul vanquished hi 
! rator of the Sout (| ~ out t Vi > 
\\ ( iI s the prid i 1 \ l its 
: 1 his likeness hung over the table of Ge 


Webster then rose to indeur and 

vel pected even by h Ne ienoland 

e are passages in Hayne’s speech ne y equal 11 
; to hing Webster said nd yet, as a 
yusuinm eitort oratorical is, it 1s 


t Demosthenes upon the floor of that senate. 


t memorable event of Webster's life, and he 


4] <a oe - 1 a RE 
n 1 a biow trom which 1f never tullyv re- 
t stood contident under the subsequent lead 
t ( s;nodivided opinion about Webster's 


is thus erowned the tirst American orator, 


(‘ay im sent Calhoun to replace Mr. llayne as 
Chis debate with Calhoun left the country 

» the merits of the cause of the South. hus 
So ern, as Webster did the Northern, 


ie cause of nullitication in 1832. It is not clear 


that Calhoun thought himself vanquished in that debate. So 
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the South followed all of Calhoun’s heresies of State richts and 
ultimate secession. 

In these great debates. Webster seldom went far for illustra- 
tions; he made few references to English example to illustrate 
or explain oursystem. He sought to draw no analysis in his 
expositions, but was happy where he drew upon his historical 
recollections. He was little given to speculations upon the 
nature of the government. ile found an existing system, and 
devoted his powers tos istain it. lis life wis 1D a great meas- 
ure given to consolidate the government. He found certain 
theories obtained that endangered the system, and he fully un- 
derstood the consequences arising from these so-called ‘ed 


rights of the States. 5 IS Se he iL be ny ith Lhe COUSTITUTIO 


1 - ] 7 } 
and sought to narrow its Interpr ition and thus enteeble the 
powers of the federal vernment. Samuel Adams, Henry 
I 
and Clinton, clung to a pure federal union as it existed under 


the articles of the confederation, and founded by their teach 
ings the school of State Rights subsequently led bv Jk erson. 
We have asthe result of divide l opinion, a constitution neither 
national nor federal, but mixed. an i thus open to two construe- 


tionsin many of its powers. When Webster entered upon 


public life, these political divisions existed in every State. and 
so the courts were finally called upon to settle conflicting inter- 
pretations as to th ‘powers of the general government. Webster 
soon became the expounder of the federal school founded by 
Hamilton and Marshall. 

Preéminently practical, he saw the necessity of a liberal inter- 


pretation of federal power, and knew that a strict construction 


would render it quite powerless for the purposes of a cenera] 
sovernment [le saw t this s em tended to dismember: 


ment, and he 


as 
~ 


part of his career he warned the « Unty of this pt il, and ni arly 
all his measures related to the strenethening of the « 
ment. Had he fully directed and led the country there would 
have been no oceasion to maintain the U 110on by corereion of 
any part of the peopl With this view of the danger to the 
Union, we should judge his career for the last twenty vears at 


least, and award him his just meed of praise for foreseeing dan- 
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ger and endeavoring to save the nation. He sought to Ameri 


eanize this people, and to inculeate the idea that this was not a 


os 1 
mere ieague between sovereign states, lie thus endeavored by 
broa tana iberal construction of the veneral powers vested hh 
the federal government to make us realize that this was one 
? ? ? ? ] ] tT ] 

country, though the states retained all powers not surrendered 

+ + " ] + . ) y + . 
by the const ition and to the general government. W ebster 
beli ved with the writ rs o1 the Kederal st 1 t there 1s more 
agaanger of a tendency to anarchy among the members than to 
tvranny in ihe “din every federal system, and he realiz “1 that 
¢ , . —o » - ‘ $ , 
LOIS W Css TMnered lh OUPr AAMmeric:in SVstein mough many 
, + ; + ] + | 
ot 1ts itures were nati Cli ete! | 3 ¢ promise in 
tae « stitution dor not vive us t ST! 1d msollda 
tion oO 1) subjects us ed ers « teder 

= 
tion of states. Webster realized that ter lency of oun 
system to disintegration nel ence he sought » che Sy, 
, , , 
tionalism (nd it is a truth that must be heed: that so 
Ta nh our IStO C I 1 ila Gown bb I authors of the 
‘ } 4 ] | 
Keder Sustained: and nence W can a Suy that 
even the tempo Vy centra ion Of power, can in th nature 
f ni? } , ‘ tomy?) ) . r) ~ + 
Ot things ) \ n ry, lo in ! l ates 
ist ! : risl out of iis syste! ) Sed ( sep 
iat i Ve po MuMLLeS | > . re of every 
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, 

federal s 1 » rupture rat t 1 to Hes 


among the people of the sume government, Dut in a federation of 
eparat { ere 1s d rer Of resistance to the government 
by the comp ) ( eertall ates in then ) relon « nael 


the people 1d not commit treason, tor t eason that they 
wel inder s e co o] Philosoy nd this equ \ 
1 
prove the exi e of 3] cp t ( ill federa 
states | thus we comprehend the necessity to guard against 
our greatest danger and prevent our ne to eces. Our 
danger is inter? not external. Webster's policy led him 
to seek to consolidate the government within consti nal lim 
, ’ . ; 
ts, and he opposed t e exp nsion of ti R pul ( sa neces- 


sary weakening of the government itself; and he held it safer 
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and better to improve and develop the country as it was, than 
to enter upon the dangerous experiment of further extension. 
How far he was controlled because of slavery as to this great 
question of expansion of our territory, it is impossible to de- 
termine. There is hardly a doubt that the slave question 
largely influenced his statesmanship, seeing that new territory 
had invigorated sectional contention from the beginning of our 
history. 

Mr. Webster had a comprehensive vision. He foretold that 
West Virginia would secede from Virginia, should Virginia 
secede from the Union. This he proclaimed in 1851, in his 
discourse upon the laying of the corner stone to the extension of 
the Capitol. He declared it would take place within sixty days 
after Virginia should secede, and it was literally fulfilled. He 
said in his Plymouth oration in 1820, that the laws of distribu- 
tion in France would destroy monarchical power in that coun- 
try, and it is accomplished. But especially clear was his vision 
as to the causes that threatened the Union, when few statesmen 
foresaw it, and even the sturdy Benton ridiculed his alarm, un- 
til the very last years of his life, when he, too, saw the danger, 
and endeavored to atone for his former views, and to be just 
to Webster. 

Mr. Webster's works reflect himself rather than the opin- 
ions of other men. He shines in no borrowed light. He sel- 
dom uses the opinions of others to sustain his own ; yet no man 
more carefully read and studied the works of preceding states- 
men, that he might thus have the full benefit of other reflections 
than his own to guide him to just conclusions. He generally 
argues from first principles, and takes broad views of every 
question considered. He entered not largely into details in de- 
bate; yet he studied facts and made his deductions always from 
such examination. So he is thus always original in his views, 
ever pursuing the Baconian method. His speeches are easily 
comprehended. His arguments never tire. No man ever 
failed to understand him, even in his law arguments, as he un- 
derstood himself and his subject, and possessed the power to 
convey his thoughts in a style entirely unmistakable. Lis 
statement of a cause was almost demonstration itself, and when 
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thus opened it was more than half argued. In the power of 
clear statement he has had few equals among advocates. He 
possessed the rare gift of simplifying the question till it ap- 
peared transparent. Lis style is clear, compact, strong. It is 
the style of aclear and strong mind. He was never diffuse 
in argument. His method was that of an orator and jurist. 
He compressed matter; but there was greater compression 
of language and method. His statements are often more 
forcible than even his deductions. He was called the ablest 
debater in the senate, even when Calhoun and Silas Wright 
contested his superiority. His occasional discourses were 
eminently original and were fine models of eloquence. They 
remind us of Pericles when pronouncing his eulogy upon the 
great Athenian dead. These addresses took great hold upon 
the people of the country, and taught them the true style of 
oratory. If there are eulogies of the dead in our language at 
all comparable to the great discourses of Bossuet and Mas- 
sillon, they were pronounced by Webster. 

Calhoun compares with Webster in the character of his 
performances, but falls far short as an orator. Calhoun’s 
speeches read well and they were effective in the delivery, but 
as oratorical efforts they are not to be compared with Webster's. 
Yet Calhoun was a great statesman and a powerful debater. 
Ile had not a vivid imagination. He had faney enough to 
give force to his thoughts, but there were no eloquent passages 
as in Webster. He appealed to the pride but not to the pas- 
sions of the country. He had a clear, eorrect, forcible style. 
His argument was acute, analytic and original. He condensed 
his matter, and stripped his discourses of all ornament. He 
was really a great reasoner, and if he surpassed Webster in 
any quality, it was in his power of analysis and refinement of 
logic. Webster yielded to Calhoun as a mere theorist. As we 
read their works, Calhoun seems to be more of a philosopher in 
his general character, while Webster possessed a greater logical 
faculty to detect and expose a fallacy. Calhoun made his own 
crotchets, while Webster followed objective conclusions. It 
would be difficult to say that Webster displayed any advantage 


over Calhoun in mere debate, for each always showed himself a 
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great master in senatorial discussion. They both were profound 
thinkers and perhaps differ mainly in this, that Webster is less 
suggestive than Calhoun, although he may have left a greater 
impression upon the senate. Calhoun narrowed himself to the 
slave interest in his later days : but it is quite certain that Web- 
ster and Seward would have sustained the South had they been 
brought forward and supported as Calhoun was by that section, 
though Webster would doubtless have been more judicious in 
his adyoeacy. Calhoun precipitated annexation of Texas to 
strengthen slavery in 1845, and then, when war resulted from 
this measure, he resisted the war and the takine of Mexican 
territory as the result, because he thought it would in the end 
weaken slavery. He saw then, that it would renew a contest 
that he wished to allay, and thus for a time preserve the equilib- 
rium of political power between the free and slave states, and 
save the South from the encroachment of the North. Ilis ap- 
prehension was clear and he realized the dang r of the times, 
and brought in Texas to prevent its becoming a free state in 
the rear of the slave states. Llowever, we now see that out of his 
scheme of annexation of slave territory, emancipation of the 
slave has resulted. 

sut Webster took practical views of the condition of the 
country. ILis treatment of a subject was eminently statesman- 
like. lis mind was judicial—rather reflective than creative, 
both in polities and in law. He was more original in his orator 
and took bolder flights, because his politics were confine l within 
certain exact and detined limits. These limits control his ae- 
tion; and thus he is in no sense going outside of the consti- 
tution. He is not like Burke, full of maxims and underlying 
principles, nor axiomatic like Bacon. He stands within the 
limits of actual affairs and applied principles; and herein is a 
man of great understanding and foree. Like Calhoun, he 
keeps close to the subject, and never actually wanders from 
it. He relies on the strong points of his cause, and here he 
fears no overthrow He is, therefore, a creat logician, eqi ally 


excellent as an expounder of the constitution and of the law 


Mr. Clay had all the elements of a great orator, and the 
training of actual affairs from early manhood. He needed more 
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thorough scholarship and more complete preparation before en- 
tering upon his public career. Had he possessed this extended 
culture and preparation, such as gives to European statesmen 
their superiority, he certainly would have been a more endur- 
ing character. He acted the foremost part in his day, and pos- 
sessed all the qualities that win distinction in this country. 
Hitherto we have had no great scholar that has taken a fore- 
most part in politics, and the most effective and controlling 


statesmen in this country have been those possessing few of 


the accomplishments of scholastic training. Mr. Clay had 
few advantages, and was what is known as a self-made 
man. Nature endowed him with the elements of real success, 
and he early won his way to renown. He possessed a winning 
person and manner. His voice was all that an orator could 
wish, and entirely under his control. It would often ring out 
in his great efforts, and electrify and thrill the whole senate. 
He was very impressive. He was at the same time imperious, 
though he had the skill to conceal it. Mr. Webster had not 
so winning a manner; he had not the warmth of Clay; he 
was not so fluent, and upon many occasions not so effective 
He wanted Clay’s animation and warmth to set off his great 
speeches. We saw and heard both: but our estimate is formed 
from the testimony of their contemporaries, rather than from 
our own observation of these great men upon altogether or- 
dinary occasions. In Webster's last years, Choate says, there 
was a great falling off in his delivery, and we saw him after 
he had reached sixty. So we say that Clay had more 
grace of manner, and perhaps the more sonorous and musical 
voice. It certainly was one of the most electric organs of 
speech given to statesmen; and always speaking to the good 
sense of the house or the senate, in an able and eloquent man- 
ner, he led public affairs in spite of the greatest efforts of Web- 
ster and Calhoun. Mr. Clay was a character that won the re- 
spect and the love of men more than either of his great rivals, 
for the reason that he always was believed to be eminently 
unselfish and patriotic. He was, perhaps, more loved and less 
feared than the elder Pitt, in the pride of his consummate power. 


He possessed genius, strong sense, and his unrivalled powers of 
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speech united to these qualities gave him the actual lead in 
American statesmanship for many years of his eventful life. 
He needed a greater basis of underlying principles to make him 
an enduring character like Hamilton or Webster. 

Webster had not so flexible a temperament as Clay, nor so 
poetic a nature as Kossuth, who had great gifts of speech; yet 
when excited by the occasion, he was greater than either. 
Webster looked the orator. His commanding person was very 
impressive either under excitement or in repose. He looked 
great, and when he was in England, in 1839, the Londoners 
said no man was half so wise as Webster looked. His features 
were regular and fine; his eyes were dark, deep set and lus- 
trous; and his dark raven hair overlaid a massive brow and 
one of the most intellectual faces. His dress upon great oc- 
casions was in character with his noble presence, and he often 
put on buff and blue, first worn by Charles James Fox, in the 
house of commons, in honor of the American cause. He 
moved with dignity and majestic strength, and his mind and 
eloquence partook of the same grandeur. 

The range of Webster’s attainments would not rank him 
with mere scholars, though these attainments were not incon- 
siderable. His acquirements were of a solid and useful char- 
acter and he had the skill to use the ablest men around him to 
instruct and enlighten his own understanding. He had a large 
and varied knowledge of affairs and the world; and he said he 
had attained this by the habit early formed of drawing in- 
formation from every man he met about subjects of which 
he was best informed. No man of any time knew American 
history and polities better. He had studied all those causes 
tnat had led to the great political changes in our country, 
and he had especially examined the characters of the men 
who had taken a leading part. His most extensive attain- 
ments were in law and politics. His address delivered before 
the Historical Society in the City of New York shows 
that he had large and solid accomplishments in the great pro- 
ductions of England and the ancient classics. He knew Shak- 
speare, and could call him up in sudden debate with felicity as 
he did in his Hayne speech with great effect. Choate says : 
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‘bster did not like Milton, but he certainly borrowed from 
him also as we see in the finest peroration of modern oratory, 


‘h concludes the Hayne speech.” Mr. Webster had nota large 


] 


d of imagery like Burke, or the great poets, hence he 

t elsewhere many of his most brilliant figures and tropes 
oquence. Ile was not wanting in imagination, however. 
bster brought to every subject a massive and broad intel- 
In the powers of a tenacious memory he was highly 
nd in the strength of understanding he had few 


rs. Ile erappled and mastered his subject. His learn- 


went thro ih the alembic of an original mind, and old 


vere by him made new. It has been said that 

-ter had not great reason, and never produced a beautiful 

+ speeches. Hence he could not be placed among 

ve men. Few statesmen add to the stock of original 
rp . 


I‘here is little added to political speculation for cen- 


s, but we are rich in historical examples concerning 


rs. Politics being experimental and man living through 


ves, we have nothing new in statesmanship or juris- 
ce. Here we have applied science, adapting itself to 
The art of governing is to govern, and here is com- 

| the whole of statesmanship. To advance and amelio- 
overnment and society is the part of the reformer. So 
id politics deai with what is old. Webster confined 

ts to actual aflairs, for his ability was in that direction, 
is thinking was in that channel. Here he exhibited 
its. Ile had elo juence and poetical taste, and yet he 
ose only. Ilis orations are his poems, and great poems 

t them are, in all but rhythm. But there is little room 
inality In mere speeches. Nearly all thought is repe- 
its ol appli d science. We judge men by the 

produce on their age. Aristotle and the great thinkers 
times are estimated by their influence of many 

nd upon different nations. Men of this age cannot 

d except by their impression upon their present time, 


{ nowever great, must pass away unless con- 


t events, or when immortalized by their writ- 
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We place Potheir, Mansfield and Story among the im- 
provers of the law as they advanced that science. Philoso- 
phers seek truth and generate reform. Scientists reveal the 
hidden law. Painters study coloring and develop the laws of 
perspective. Poets study the harmony of verse. So we may 
go through every branch of attained knowledge, and the first 
are not always the original workers. Hale and Coke hardly 
surpassed Hardwick and Mansfield as jurists, and so all this 
theorizing about originality is delusive. This depends upon 
the capacity of the worker. We cannot set up a standard by 
which to measure genius in any department of thought, and 
much less can we find a common standard of excellence by 
which we can compare great men of divers qualities. Hence 
we clismiss all speculations that would exclude the foremost 
lawyers and statesmen from the rank of the great men of the 
world. Hence, too, we dismiss all speculation that would de- 
prive Burke and Hamilton of the rank of original minds. 
We compare what is similar, and not what is unlike. So we 
may assume that Cxsar and Napoleon had original intellects 
in the same measure as the first philosophers. They differ in 
kind only. So great statesmen have ever been among the 
great men of the world and ever must be. 

Within the range of politics and of law, Webster yielded 
to no superiority. He was not so great a genius in conducting 
aflairs as Clay or Hamilton.—he was not, in executive place, 
equal to Calhoun, Spencer or Marey; but for the period of 
thirty years, he held the highest rank at the bar and in the 
senate. Atthe bar he was surpassed by Pinkney in the gen- 
ius of advocacy when he first appeared in the supreme court, 
and by Hamilton in the genius of statesmanship; but take him 
all in all, he had no rival in either department. Pinkney had 
not so strong and clear a grasp in the law, and he had not such 
eminence in politics, having but four years of congressional 
life. Webster's fame reaches through a long period, and his 
shadow stretches out leaving his mark upon his age. 

At an early age he held the first rank at the bar in his own 
State, and took the brief of the first lawyers of New Hampshire 
to appear with Hopkinson to argue the Dartmouth College case, 
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before the supreme court, at Washington. He won distinction 
and was immediately chosen to take part in the discussion of 
the great Bank case, which was argued by the first lawyers at 
the American bar. Thus, at thirty-six years of age, he had 
achieved eminent rank, and already disputed the supremacy of 
Wirt and Pinkney. Onward till his demise he was retained 
in nearly all the great cases in that court. He settled at Bos- 
ton in 1816, and gave himself for seven years to the law, and 
won the first position at that bar. There he had made his 
studies of the law,in the office of Mr. Gore, who had but a faint 
glimpse of Webster's talents; and thus he returned to New 
Hampshire to practice the law, for about ten years. Boston 
neglected the student and only perceived his greatness when all 
the country saw it. He thus wandered and returned to Boston 
to give it a greater fame. So wherever we see Mr. Webster at 
the bar, he stands, by the common consent of the profession, in 
the foremost rank of lawyers. Others may have excelled him in 
some departments, and in a certain line of advocacy, as well as 
in extent of learning ; but for solidity as a jurist, and in the actual 
trial of a great cause, he is to be ranked with the foremost lawyers 
of the American bar,—with Wells, Wirt, Pinkney, Charles 
OConor, and Samuel A. Talcott, who died at the age of 
forty-six, leaving a great fame. He appeared in the Sailor's 
Snug Harbor case at Washington in 1830, and showed what 
manner of man he was to that court. But Webster argued 
more decisive causes in that court upon the Constitution, than 
any other jurist save Wirt. He has left us few arguments in 
full. lis argument in the Girard Will case, and the Rhode 
Island case, are well-preserved and exhibit his manner. He 
certainly was on the wrong side in the Girard Will case, and 
his law was not accepted as the opinion of the court as to 
founding schools upon what he urged as Christian principles. 
He was emphatically right in the great argument involving 


the principles of State government in the Dorr rebellion. His 
argument to convict Knapp for the murder of White, is of the 
first order of forensic eloquence. Webster has thus left us 
some model arguments in the law, not embraced in his collected 
works, among which we recall his last great cause in the Good- 
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ier case in 1852. He has a double fame as jurist and publicist. 
At his demise he left no peer as a lawyer, and held the first 
and foremost place in public life. Mr. Cass said in the senate, 
upon the death of Webster, that his was the most comprehen- 
sive mind that had appeared in the last hundred years. 

Thus his renown touches everything valuable in the Re- 
public, and where the constitution rested on him for support, he 
upheld the very pillars of state. If Hamilton’s genius sug- 
gested and helped to form the constitution, it yet remained for 
Webster to sustain it against a most powerful attack. This 
service rendered to the nation won for him the appellation of 
being its ablest defender; and it may be questioned whether 
the founders of states confer greater blessings on mankind than 
those statesmen who sustain and save them from destruction. 
Hence, we may place Somers, Fox, Clay, and Webster, among 
the benefactors of their race. His reputation was as high as 
Clay’s and Calhoun’s or Pinkney’s at their death; and he left 
a greater career at both the bar and the senate than any of 
these distinguished men. Surpassed by each in some quality, 
he blended in his works a greater mastery of speech than any 
of his great rivals. 

We will not attempt to fill up the record of Webster's great- 
ness by a more particular reference to the events of his public 
life. They are known to all, and run through forty years of 
the Republic; and while the Union lasts they stand out in the 
full-orbed radiance of their own light. They are spread out in 
the ample page of his eloquence, and though his obelisk may 
crumble and sink back to earth, these will remain. His deeds 
will not perish—they will remain to tell us what Webster was 
and to instruct the patriot scholar in all coming time; for his 
genius raised his country among the nations—added lustre to 
the American senate—expounded the constitution—strength- 
ened the federal compact—poured instruction upon the hearts 
of the people—raised party above the intrigues of the hour— 
vindicated and reasserted the laws of nations—cherished peace 
and concord at home, and conciliated the nations abroad, and 
welcomed the exile, and maintained the power of public opinion 
to govern the world. He rose above the narrow limits of 
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State and embraced and comprehended the whole Union. His 
last wish was to make the Republic enduring. He had faults, 
but his int rity brightens with lustre as the years recede. 

We do not say that his works are so full a commentary 
upon our gove ‘nment as those of Hamilton and Madison ; and 
yel his Speeches are the highest authority we have as €X posi- 
tions of the constitution. Certainly, after the decisions of the 
supreme courts, every lawyer would allow his authority, and 
his Opinions are always entitled to the greatest consideration 
upon questions of constitutional law. He did not sink the ju- 
rist in the partisan and advocate. lad he delivered himself 
always freed from partisan feeling, his speeches would be still 
of higher authority than they are; for he was not exempt 
from the bias of party influence and success in his career. He 
had great elevation of character and high views as to the course 
of a statesman and lawyer; but it is too much to say that he 


1 


was uninfluenced by the times and circumstances in which he 

But if we judge him by the results he accomplished, it is nec- 
essary also to keep In view that, during the greater part of his 
career from 1818 to 1852, he acted with the minority party, and 
was nearly alwaysin opposition to the administration. He acted 
with the federalists until he supported the administration of Mr. 
Adams, in 1825. [is party lost power in 1828 and did not re- 
ain it until 1841, and again in 1848, under Taylor and Fillmore. 
He thus had little opportunity to bring forward leading measures 
or of helping to establish a policy of administration except as a 
minority partisan. Clay came forward as a trusted republican, 
as did Calhoun, Jackson and Silas Wright; and their party con- 
trolled the government for twenty-eight vears after the accession 
of Jefferson, and so these men had an opportunity to influence the 
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ievisiation Ol the country to a more considerabie degree than 


one in opposition during all that period. During the tirst half of 


this ce il ry, the republican party, organized and led by Jeffer- 
son, and the democratie party, formed under Jackson in 1828, 
ruied this country, excepting the short space of tive or s1X years 


under the Whigs. ‘This is a suflicient explanation why Web- 


ster bore no greater part in the controlling policy that ruled the 
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country during his time ; for every statesman knows that how- 
ever eminent the talent acting in opposition, it is mainly 
effective in keeping the majority in check and in* preventing 
the adoption of unconstitutional measures. Thus we see how 
potent were the democrats until the great rebellion in 1860, 
W hat measure has the democrats carried into effect for the last 
ten years, and yet they have had able men in Congress during 
that time? This will solve the pe sition occupied by Webster 
during his career; and what statesman has accomplished more 
than he while he acted with those in power? He was in con- 
gress during a short time under whig rule in 1849, and became 
secretary of state in the cabinet of Mr. Fillmore. He having 
said that Taylor's nomination was not fit to have been made, 
was hardly in accord with that administration. So it would be 
quite unjust to say that he did not originate much; for it was 
his province to resist the dangerous and inexpedient measures 
of those in actual power, as did Charles James Fox in a former 
age, and thus keep the country in as true a course as _ possible. 
Thus Fox and Burke resisted the policy of North in 1776, and 
the whigs under Fox the measures of the younger Pitt. Thus 
we explaia all that need be said in answer to the question 
whether Webster was a leading and original statesman. He 
certainly was always the leading man of the opposition in con- 
junction with Clay, and there were many whigs in his time that 
would rank among able statesmen and accomplished orators, 
Had Webster been a man of less elevation he could have joined 
the Jackson admistration in 1888, and thus placed himself in 
power; but there were currency measures that he did not ap- 
prove, and hence he remained with the whigs. 

So in judging of his career as a statesman, we need not so 
much consider what he produced as what evils he saved the 
country. Until minorities have a greater voice in administer- 
ing the government, they will be confined, as they ever have 
been, to negative action and obstruction in all constitutional 
and free states; and such men as Fox and Webster have per- 
formed their share in actual affairs, in sustaining constitu- 
tional liberty, by leading minorities. 

This position of the whigs as a minority party Webster ac- 
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cepted, and it solves the question why his views as to a sound 
currency and the annexation of Texas and Mexican territory 
never prevailed as the ruling policy of the country. The demo- 
cratic party was aggressive, and involved us in the Mexican 
war by taking Texas. This precipitated the slavery agitation, 
which was never after wholly allayed. Mexican territory was 
taken as an indemnity for the war; and this proved a Pandora's 
box, and civil strife and sectional agitation soon followed. The 
South demanded slave extension over territory thus obtained by 
the common blood of all, and the North demanded that there 
should be a further prohibition enacted by congress to secure 
the freedom of the territories, where all was free by Mexican 
emancipation and the law. The compromise obtained under the 
lead of Clay and the Fillmore administration in 1850, secured 
tranquillity and the freedom of the terrritories, while the great 
men who carried through that settlement were denounced by 
the North as apostates to liberty. Mr. Webster and Mr. Fill- 
more united with Douglas and Cass, and that compromise be- 
came the law of the land. ‘The democratic party in 1854 re- 
opened that agitation; but Webster was then no more, and the 
policy of 1850 was disturbed by a new principle of settlement, 
leaving this and all domestic questions to the people of the ter- 
ritory. Mr. Webster's policy against annexation could have 
saved the country from the disasters that came upon us after 
that event. But after annexation of Mexican territory there 
could be no peace so long as the sections pursued their own 
sectional interests, and utterly disregarding all national har- 
mony. Mr. Webster saw tliere remained only one course to be 
safely pursued, and hence he sought adjustment of all conflict- 
ing disputes. Calhoun and Webster, as well as Clay, agreed 
as to the necessity of a settlement of our difficulty, and only dif- 
fered as to the mode by which it could be accomplished. 


Thus the events of many years show how wise was the 
policy of those statesmen who sought the preservation of the 
Union without war and without needless strife, and thanks to 
the valor of a great people, the United States is a power among 
nations in spite of the shortcomings and folly of our internal 
polity in the past. 
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Mr. Curtis, in his life of Webster thinks there is some par- 
allel between the Hayne and the Crown speech of Demosthe- 
nes. He says one is the American, while the other remains the 
masterpiece of Grecian debate. We agree in placing this reply 
to Hayne as the masterpiece of American eloquence; and it 
will make Webster known wherever our language is spoken in 
after times. It has been said that Webster has equalled the 
first orators of any age; but we think he has sufficient fame 
without claiming so much for him. Indeed, while he equalled, 
in many respects, the great masters of eloquence, such as 
Chatham, Mirabeau and Burke, and surpassed them in logical 
force; yet we realize that these great orators were, in other re- 
spects, his superiors. Thus while we place Webster at the 
very head of American orators, and name the reply to Hayne 
and Calhoun upon nullification as the masterpiece of American 
eloquence, and while we hold that he must long hold the fore- 
most rank as a great debater, we cannot assert that he has 
left one speech that the world will pronounce comparable to 
the Crown speech of the great Athenian, or that shows so 
great a statesmanship as Burke’s speech on conciliation with 
America. 

Whether he rose far above the time in which he lived or 
was much in advance of his age, or whether he remained 
among the common level of politics, are questions that will be 
answered according to the stand-point of those who conrsider 
him. Ie certainly seemed as free from partisan trammels and 
as elevated in his career as uny man of his age. He was surely 
a large-minded statesman; and had no superior for love of 
country and the welfare of his kind. His reforms took the con- 
stitution as the basis of his advancement of the nation and of 


society, hence he was denounced by revolutionists. 
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Arr. IlL—1l. La Bretagne, ancienne et moderne. Par PITRE- 
CHEVALIER. Paris 


2. Histoire de France, par M. MICHELET. Paris. 1855. 

3. Brittany and its Byways, some account of its tnhabitants and 
its antiquities du ing a residence tn that country By Mrs. 
Bury PALLISER. London. 1869. 

4. A critical History of the establishment of the Bretons among the 
Gauls. and of their dependence upon the kings of France 
aid dif fr Normandy. By the Abbe de Vertror. Trans- 


lated from the Freneh. London. 722 


BRITTANY is one of the extremities of the Old World, and 
parca 
that division of the earth's surface. [In common with I[reland, 
Cornwall, Scotland, Norway, and the northern or Iberian por- 
tion Of the Spanish penis tla, it has its own peculiar antiqul- 
ties and legends, differing in their style and nature from those 


of the rest oi Kurope i’ ie history ot Brittany is that of a 


country of quartz and granite, covered with rough herbage, of 


{ . + 


sombre forests and iminemorial oaks, of bleak mountain ridges, 
wild ravines, and impetuous torrents, alternating with balmy 
valleys, lakes reposing in the bosom of syivan retreats, and 
brooks which eurgle amid flowers.* The character of its in- 
habitants is as peculiar as its soil. Its leading feature is an in- 
tense love of home and country. “The Breton not only loves 
the village where he Was b rh, but he loves the field of his 
fathers, the hearth and clock of his home, even the bed on 
which he was born, and on which he hopes to close his eyes. 
The conscript and suilor are often known to die of grief when 


away from their native la vl. Brittany possesses for its chil- 


dren an inconceivable attraction, and there is no country in the 
world wher man Is more attached to his hative soil. ’+ 
; 


The Bretons are full of religious sentiment and of resignation 


to the will of the Almighty, of loyalty to their word and to each 


res ol the characteristics which belong to such portions of 
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The foregoing furnishes an answer to the Breton poet's ques- 
tion, contained in these verses : 


© landes! O foréts! pierres sombres et hautes, 

Bois qui couvrez nos champs, mers qui battez nos cétes, 
Villages ot les morts errent avec les vents, 

Bretagne, d’ou vient l’'amo' de tes enfants ?"’* 


As is the case with all other ancient nations, the early records of 
Brittany are very scant, and are found in the form of legends 
and traditions, embellished, more or less, with all the marvels 
to which patriotisin and the imagination of the people could 
give birth. But this is not a sufficient reason for despising and 
rejecting these ancient histories. Nothing is more unphilo- 
sophical or unjust than to disdain the early chronicles of a na- 
tion because the people had the good faith to write according to 
the ideas of their times. We are entirely of Guizot’s opinion on 
this subject. ‘ (Quereller de la sorte ces vieux muitres,” says 
he,t “est d'une ridicule outrecuidance. Ils ont fait ce qu ils 
pouvaient faire; ils nous ont transmis ce qu'on disait, ce qu'on 
croyait autour deux ; voudrait-il mieux qu’ils n’eussent pas 
écrit, qu’aucun souvenir des temps fabuleux ne fut pas venu 
jusqu’a nous, et que l'histoire n’eit commencé qu’au moment 
out la société aurait possedé des érudits capables de soumettre 
cette histoire a leur critique pour en assurer l’exactitude? A 
mon avis, il y a souvent plus de vérités historiques 4 recueillir 
dans ces récits ou se déploie l imagination populaire que dans 
beaucoup de savantes dissertations.” 

The Abbe Vertot, however, is of a different opinion; he 
professes the utmost contempt for the ancient Breton legends, 
which, he says, are fabrications of later ages contrived for the 
purpose of proying that Brittany was more ancient than France, 
and independent of her. ‘To the intent to establish this dis- 
tinction and to procure to the Bretons an original superiority 
over the French, among the Gauls, the greatest part of the his- 
torians of this nation, if they may be said to deserve that title, 
have not been ashamed to have recourse to fable and to take 
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their principal proofs from those very romances wherein are 
contained the story of the wizard Merlin, King Arthur, and the 
Knights of the Round Table. In the fabulous history of the 
province may be seen a succession of eleven kings of Bretagne, 
who all owe their existence and their crown to these old ro- 
mancers.’ * 

Modern French historians, like Michelet, Thierry, and Mig- 
net, have adopted a more judicious course than the Abbe Ver- 
tot did. Without rejecting the traditional lore of the Bretons 
they have sifted it philosophically and endeavored to separate 
from the superincumbent embellishment whatever of history 
there may be in it. They have extended their researches to 
the remotest possible period, and have, on what may, on the 
whole, be considered fair deductions, traced out the origin of the 
inhabitants of Brittany, or Armorica, as the Romans called it. 
Armorica was the name given to the peninsula occupied in 
Ciesar’s time by the tribes called Osismii, Curiosolites, Veneti, 
Rhedones, Diablintes and Nannetes. It is now divided into 
the departments of Finisterre, Cotes-du-Nord, Morbihan, Ile-et- 
Vilaine, and the Loire Inférieure. Perhaps no better illustra- 
tion of the immense progress made in historical research within 
the last century and a half could be found than that afforded 
by contrasting the Abbé Vertot’s work with Thierry’s Histoire 
ies Graulois. Yet no new materials were possessed by the lat- 
ter; they both had the same sources to draw their information 
from; the difference between them arises from the use they 
made of them. The result is what might have been expected ; 
they differ ab initio, The superficial Abbé asserts that the Bre- 
tons originaily came from Britain. Thierry, with far better 
reason, says that the ancient British came from Brittany. 

“The history of the Island of Bretagne (Britain),” says Ver- 
tot,t “the oriwinal country of the French Bretons, is scarcely at 
all known beyond the time that Julius Cesar set up the Roman 
eagles upon the coasts of that island.”................ “We 
have nothing left us more ancient and more to be relied on as 
to the particular history of that nation than the fragment of 

* Vertot. Critical history. Vol. 1, p. 3. + Ibid., p. 4. 

VOL. XXIV.—NO. XLVIL. 4 
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Gildas Sapiens, who wrote in the sixth century, whose work is 
rather a pious declamation against the vices then reigning in 
the isle of Bretagne than a history. The Venerable Bede, an 
historian of the eighth century, is the next English author after 
Gildas.’................" But neither Gildas uor the Vener- 
able Bede has given us any hint of the time of the settlement 
of the insular Bretons in that part of the Gauls called Armor 
ica.” ‘The Abbé then cites the fabulous narrative of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth as a proof that the Bretons can give no better ac- 
count of their origin than appears in that book. 

Now let us turn to the pains-taking Thierry, who, after ex 


1 4 1] 
naustin ali t 


he Greek and Roman historians and geographers, 
as well as the ethnolovists of modern times, comes to the con- 
clusion that the Armoricans or Bretons were of Cimmerian ori 
vin. and belonged to the second great branch of the Gauls.* 
branch of this great human fanily assumed or were 
riven the name of “ Gauls.” They were of Asiatic origin, and 
‘veral centuries before the Christian era they overran Asia 
Minor, Sy ria, and Persia. T ley ap} 


veared under the name of 
cs ealled them Kelts or Celts.+ rom 


Galatians: but the Gree! 
Asia Minor they spread over Europe, carrying devastation with 
them through Greece, Italy, and Franee. But in time they 
were driv« n out of Italy and Greece, and were extermin ited by 
myriads by the Romans. ‘They appear to have settled perma- 
nently in France after expelling the ancient Iberian population 
of that country, and it was this branch of the family which 
Cesar deseribes in his Commentaries as “i a ul lingua sua 
14 


Celts. nostra Galh appellantur. pa 


‘The second branch of the Gauls was composed of Belgians 
and Armoricans. According to the traditions of the Druids 
they anciently occupied the country beyond the Rhine and 
borderi fr on tne North Sea. In Ciesar's time they had but 
recently appeared in Gaul. Heconstantly calls them * Volgw.’ 

Ganlois, vol. i., p. Ixiv. 
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Strabo stvles them Ododxar. Ausonius of Narbonne says* that 
Bolge was the primitive name of the T'ectosages, so often men- 
tioned by tle Roman historians. They arrived in the north of 
Kurope by a route different from that taken by the Celts, 
Ammianus Marcellianus says they came “ab insulis extimis et 
tractibus transrhenanis. + Strabo assigns the course of the 
Marne and then that of the Seine to the Ocean as the frontier 
of the Be clans.t 
of the Seine as far as the mouth of the Loire. He calls t! 


Cresar prolongs their territory to the South 


people Armoricans and says that the name signifies * mari- 
time: $ which is a translation, as it were, of the name Strabo 


gives them. Behyat TAOWKEAYTOL, 
The evidence derived from the classical writers in favor of 
e descent of the Bretons from the Cimbrian branch of the 
Gauls is sufficient to prove the disingenuous nature of the 
Abbe Vertot’s arguments. It is quite true, as he says, th 


Be le has hot given us anv hint of the time of the settlement of 


the insular Bretons (or Britons) in Armorica; butitis also tm 
that Bede mentions the popular belief, prevalent in England in 
us time, th that island h id been peopled from Arm riea : 
| events the southern and western portions had. And this 
ef was so general on both sides of the E vlish channel, in 
ie fifth century of our era, that when, at that epoch. the Brit 


sof the South, fleeing from their country, which was then 
vaded by the Scots, Piets, and Saxons, went in rreat numb ‘Ss 
to seek an asylum abroad, they directed their course by pr 
ence to Armorica. whose inhabitants received them as brethret 
[n short, there ean be but little doubt that the Armorican « 
rration to Britain took place at a period so remote that the 


Bretons might well pretend to have been the first possessors of 
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Another source of evidence in favor of the early population 
of Armorica by the Cymry or Cimbrians, is the prevalence of 
Druidism, that great Gaulish theocracy, among its inhabitants. 
Of this superstition Armorica and Britain were the double cen- 
tre. According to the traditions of the Cymry, it was their 
first tribes, led by Hu Gadarn (or Hu the Powerful), their 
Priest-God, which, crossing the foggy sea (the German Ocean) 
carried the Druidical religion to the Gauls, who were then sunk 
in the darkness of polytheism. Thierry, struck with the con- 
nection between this religion and the sacred observances of the 
Kast, supposes that the Cymry had acquired the germs of it 
during their long abode in Asia.* The Welsh bard, Taliesin, 
who lived in the sixth century of the Christian era, alludes to 
this tradition of Hu Gadarn thus: “It is said that an innumer- 
able and savage race first possessed thee, oh Britain, queen 
of the isles! It came from Asia, from the country of the Gatis ; 
but what land had been its cradle? No one knows. They 
were an ingenious and skilful people, a nation of hardy pirates. 
When they appeared clad in their Jong mantles, no one dared 
to pretend to be their equal. Their genius has become cele- 
brated; they have filled Europe with fear.”+ 

The Druids constituted the superior and learned class of the 
people. They were the arbiters of peace and war among the 
nations; among the Armoricans they were, by virtue of their 
sacred office, senators, and had exclusive control of theology, 
legislation and education. They seem to have taught that 
there was but one God, but that this god assumed as many 
forms as he had attributes; as, for instance, those of water, 
wind, and the sun or moon. The number three was sacred ; 
we find it in all the bardie traditions, especially in the curious 
list of the Triads of Britain given by Michelet.t These Triads 
are collections by threes of the memorable events, reminiscences, 
and bits of wisdom, respecting the men and the famous deeds of 
Britain, and concerning the circumstances and misfortunes which 
had desolated the nation of the Cimbrians at various epochs. 


* Ibid., p. exliii. + Appeas. of Ludd. 
t Histoire de France: Appendix, vol. i., p. 461. 
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There are twenty-seven of these Triads, and they were 
taught orally by the Druids. The first Triad relates to the 
three names given to the island of Britain, one of which was 
Prydain, derived from the chief of that name, the son of Aedd 
the Great, who first formed the people into society. The third 
Triad concerns the three pillars of Britain. The first of these 
was “Hu Gudarn, who first led the nation into the island, and they 
came from the country of summer called Defrobani (Constan- 
tinople?), and they came by the foggy sea (the North) into 
Britain and Armorica, where they settled.” The fourth of the 
Triads relates to the three great social divisions of Britain, the 
Cambrians, the Loergrians and the Brython; and here it is said 
that the second of these tribes came from Gascony, and that the 
Brython or Britons were descended from the primitive tribe of 
the Cambrians (Cymry). The tenth of the Triads mentions the 
three terrible events which happened in Britain; the first of 
these was an inundation caused by the bursting of a lake, 
whereby all the people were drowned, except Dwyvan and 
Dwyvach, who escaped in an open vessel, and by them the island 
of Prydain was repeopled. The eleventh Triad treats of the 
three great expeditions undertaken by the Britons; the third of 
these expeditions was led by Ellen, and Cynan his brother, lord 
of Meiriadog, in Armorica, where they obtained Jands, power 
and sovereignty from the Emperor Maximus to sustain them 
against the Romans; and neither of them returned, but they 
remained there and in Ystre Gyvaelwg, where they formed a 
community. The eighteenth Triad mentions the three ruling 
energies in Britain; these were Hu the Powerful, who led the 
Cambrian (Cimbrian, Cymry) nation from the country of the 
summer, named Defrobani, into. Britain; Prydain, the son of 
Aedd the Great, who organized the nation, and established a 
jury in the island of Britain; and Rhitta Gawr, who caused a 
robe to be made for himself out of the beards of the kings 
whom he had taken prisoners. The twenty-first Triad relates 
to the three first extraordinary works of Britain, viz.: The ship 
of Nwydd-Nav-Neivion, which brought into the island the 
male and female of all living creatures, when “the lake of 1n- 
undation” poured forth; the large horned oxen of Hu the Pow: 
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ful, which drew the crocodile of the lake on to the ground, so 
1 -e no longer overflowed: and the stone of Gwyddon- 

l yon, on which are engraved all the arts and sciences in 
We now come back to the remarkable traditions of Hu 
h lie at the root of all Breton legendary lore, 

d in many points strongly resemble the history of Noah, 


“1, that we are tempted to suspect that they 
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ie Hlermes-Hereules of the Key ptians, and the 
Samothrace. It runs thus :— 
Ifu had fixed his dwe ling near an immense lake, whose 
{ iters incessantly threatened the earth. Strong 
d the latter from inundation. But a beaver 
ing at plereing those dykes, succeeded in doing 
\ then the waters escaped and covered the face 
Me, All the human race perished, except one manu 


nan, who saved themselves in a ship without sails, 


foresight of Iu had prepared a long time before- 


ship earried in ita male and female specimen ot 


lof imal. But the earth was kept under water by 
, and it became necessary to rescue it. Hu possessed 
b oxen: he ordered them to harness themselves to the 
; g r it out of the abyss. The oxen obeyed their 


rought the globe to the surface of the lake. In 
is WV ch they made to resist those of the beaver, 
[lus oxen strained himself so that his eyes started out 
ts. and he died immediately. Distracted by the 
Is. Companion, the other ox refused all nourishment 
alterwards. After having thus saved 
{ matter Ilu founded the institutions of men. He 
mitive race into families. Ile taught them jus- 

of peace, and the art ol agriculture. The chariot 
s eternally surrounded by the rays of the sun; the 
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Hu is moreover the god of war, the conqueror of the giants, 
the 


He 


ing and constancy in toil. His, lastly, the father of the Druids 


protector in the darkness, the defender of the sanctuary. 
lends his strength to heroes: he inspires patience in sufter- 
and the king of bards, raised to the presidency in the tcroum- 
leach (commonly written cromlech) or circle of stones which 
represents the world. It is he who moderates and regulates 
the waters, and blessings follow the cow which accompanies 
him unceasingly. Hu was not alone in the world; a woman, 
an enchantress, named Koridwen, embellished the days which 
he passed in his domain of Penleun (the extremity of the lake). 
Koridwen brought forth three children: viz, Mor-Vran, his eldest 
son (the raven of the sea, the chief of navigators): Creiz-Viou, 
his daughter, the most beautiful in the world (the middle of the 
ego, the symbol of life): and a second son, Avank-du (the 
black beaver. the ignorant one). the most hideous of beings. 
Koridwen wished to impart some knowledge to the latter, so 
that he might not seem too unworthy of his rank. She there- 
fore resolved to prepare for him, according to the mysterious 
rights, the water of divination. For this purpose she went to 
the Island of Repose, where was the city of the Just One, and 
addressing herself to the dwarf Gwion (the mind), the guard- 
ian of the temple, charged him to watch over the mystic 
preparation. A blind man, named Morda, was directed 
to feed the fire under the vase, and to keep the liquor boiling 
without intermission for a year anda day. During’ this 
operation Koridwen studied the course of the planets, and 
culled in the woods those plants of which she alone knew the 
virtues. 

The year was about to expire when a too violent ebullition 
spilt three drops of the miraculous water, which fell upon 
Gwion'ss finger. The burning heat of it made him briskly 
put his finger to his mouth. Hardly had these three precious 
drops touched his lips than the future was disclosed to him. 
Ile saw at once that he must guard himself from the rage and 
pursuit of Koridwen, whose knowledge divined all. His fear 
made him take to flight. With the exception of the three drops 
which fell on Gwion’s finger, all the water in the vase was 
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poisoned; it upset itself and broke. Now, when the term had 
expired, Koridwen entered at the very instant. Her fury was 
without bounds when she saw her year's labor lost. She 
threw the blame on the blind Morda, but she soon found that 
the dwarf Gwion was the guilty one, and she went in pursuit 
of him. Thanks, however, to the marvelous drops, Gwion in 
his mind perceived Koridwen’s intentions, and in order to flee 
with greater swiftness he changed himself into a hare; but 
Koridwen changed herself into a greyhound and chased him 
to the bank of a river. Then Gwion jumped into the current 
and took the form of a fish, but his enemy, already trans- 
formed into an otter, followed him so closely that he escaped 
only by making himself a bird. Thereupon Koridwen put on 
the wings of a hawk, hovered over her prey, and precipitating 
herself upon him like a dart, was about to seize him,when Gwion, 
trembling with terror, fortunately perceived a heap of wheat 
upon a threshing-floor, threw himself into it and became a 
grain of corn. But Koridwen appeared in the shape of a hen, 
jumped upon the heap, and worked so well with beak and 
claws that she discovered Gwion and swallowed him. 
Koridwen was avenged, but she was well punished, for she 
had no sooner swallowed her enemy than she became enceinte. 
Her pregnancy lasted nine months, and Hu condemned to 
death, beforehand, the child she bore: but she found it so 
loveable that she could not consent to its death. Hu therefore 
advised her to put it in a cradle covered with leather and cast 
it into the sea, and Koridwen followed this advice. At this 
time the fishpond of King Gouydno, situated near the shore, 
not far from his palace, gave him on a certain day of the year 
a quantity of fish, the value of which wasimmense. Gouydno 
had but one son, and he was named Elfin. This son was the 
most unfortunate of all beings; nothing succeeded with him, 
so that his father thought he had been born in a fatal hour. 


The councillors of Gouydno advised him to employ his son in 
draining the fishpond, as perhaps he might find some mitiga- 
tion of his lot thereby. When the day came Elfin emptied 
the fish-pond, but found nothing therein, not even a fish. But, 
as he was returning sadly, he perceived a cradle covered with 
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leather aground against the sluice. “ Misfortune follows you 
everywhere,” said one of the sluice keepers, “ you have de- 
stroyed the virtue of the fish-pond.” ‘“ Wait a minute” replied 
Elfin, ‘perhaps this cradle is worth all the fish in the sea.” 
They then removed the leather covering, and the sluice-keeper 
perceiving the head of a child, exclaimed Tulesin! (radiant 
forehead). “Taliesin shall be his name,” said the prince, taking 
the child in his arms, and forgetting all his misfortunes, he 
carried him away on his horse. Immediately, to the great sur- 
prise of Elfin, the child began to sing a hymn to his liberator, 
and prophesied his own future renown. Elfin presented him 
to his father. Gouydno asked if it was a material being or a 
spirit. The infant replied by a mystic song in which he de- 
clared he had lived through all ages, and he identified himself 
with the sun, whose name he bore. Gouydno, amazed, asked 
him for another song, and the child replied: “I have been born 
three times. I know how one must study to attain knowledge. 
Let men search out all the sciences whose source is in my 
bosom, for I know all that is to be.’’* 

The oriental origin of this legend is evident. It has been 
borrowed from various sources, which, if carefully traced, would 
probably throw light on the primitive history of the Celts or 
Gauls, the ancestors of the Bretons. At the outset Hu is iden- 
tical with Noah, but we are speedily transferred from the ark 
and the deluge to the Hindoo mythology, wherein the world 
undergoes a transformation by means of the mythical oxen; 
and again, Hu appears with the glory of Brahma, and instructs 
mankind. It may be well to notice in this connection, the 
similarity between the names Defrobani and Taprobane, the 
Greek name for Ceylon. Michelet, in his annotations on the 
Triads,+ suggests that Defrobani means Constantinople: a singu- 
lar mistake, since the Gauls had overrun Europe ages before 
Constantnople was founded ; and if he means the ancient Byzan- 
tium, founded by the Megarians, B.C. 658, he assigns no reason 
for such a curious suggestion ; there is nothing in the history of 
the Gauls which connects them particularly with that obscure 


* La Bretagne Ancienne, pp. 29--32. + Histoire de France, Vol. 1, p. 462. 
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colony. We are inclined to place Defrobani in the far East, 
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changes herself into a sharp sword and cuts the lion in two. 
The lion then vanishes and a scorpion appears in his place. 
The princess beconres a serpent and fights the scorpion, who then 
takes the shape of an eagle and flies away. 
sumes the same shape and follows him. 
ground opens and there comes forth a cat, mewine fearfully ; 
a blaek wolf follows her close and gives 


_ 
/ 


The cat changes herself into a wortn, Which | ides In a pome- 
cranate; but the pomegranate immediately swells up as large 
asa courd, and breaks into pieces. The Woll beeomes a COCK 


and picks up all the seeds of the pomegranate, except one 


which lies on the brink of the canal, and this rolls into the 
river, just as the eock goes to }) ‘+k it up, and becomes a 


little fish. The cock jumps into the river, and is turned into a 


pike, which pursues the small fish; and so on until both prin- 


Rie Gwion is swal 


cess and genie are destroyed. In our legend 
lowed and Koridwen punished. We need not follow out 
the analogies further, for they are patent, and all the incidents 

derived from oriental fact or fiction. We do not assert 
that the Celtic Gauls originated either, butas they were for ages 
in contact and communication with the most imaginative of 


the Eastern nations, the Hindoos, Persians, Arabs, and Hel- 


‘nes, 1t is easy to account for their having UcLop yt | their 
vths and fables; and the fact of their having jumbled them 
ip in so confused a manner is an additional proof, if ; nv were 
needed, that the legend of Hu and Koridwen did not originate 
in Brittany, but was brought from Asia by the ancestors of the 
Bretons. This mythic couple became the progenitors of the 
dwarfs and fairies of Brittany. 

In remembrance of the lake of Hu, all lakes and fountains 
were sacred among the ancient Bretons, and im honor of them 
there was annually held a festival which lasted three days, 
On these occasions, woolen vestments, fruits. and animals were 
offered on the h ly stone.* These holy stones are immense 
boulders, found on wide plains where there is no vestige of any 
quarries whence they could have been dug. They evidently 


*Za Bretagne ancienne, p. 35. 
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belong to the drift period of geology, but the ignorant and 
superstitious people, unable otherwise to account for their 
presence, supposed them to have been placed where they are 
by supernatural agency; hence the veneration in which they 
are held. They are to be found in most parts of Brittany, 
but especially in the district of Morbihan. There are also 
several rocking stones; the most celebrated of which is that at 
Trégune. This stone is twelve feet long and nine feet thick, 
and it stands about fifteen feet from the ground. It is the second 
largest in Brittany, that at Plaumanach being the first, and that 
at Huelgoet the third. The council of Nantes, in the seventh 
century, ordered the bishops to have these rocking-stones de- 
stroyed, but this order was not carried into effect. 'The reasons 
why that at Trégune is the most famous are that the upper 
block can be easily set in motion by the hand, it being poised 
on a little projection, like an inverted cone, upon another rock 
lying half buried in the ground, and it was formerly consulted 
by suspicious husbands to test the fidelity of their wives. 
The country people call it “La pierre aux mars trompés,” and 
believe that a partner of a faithless wife is incapable of set- 
ting it in motion.* 

The religious temples of the Druids, as is generally sup- 
posed consisted of circles of stones, called by the Celts “ Crom- 
lechs.” A great stone called the menhir (or long stone), or 
peulven (a raised stone) protected the approach to the cromlech. 
Dolmens or tables of stone, served as altars, and were raised at 
the side. Further on extended the carvellon, or cemetery stones ; 


these were a collection of menhirs either ranged in line or dis- 


persed at will. Other menhirs were destined to preserve the 
memory of illustrious men or of great events. In these 
characteristics the Breton cromlechs seem to have differed from 


those of Britain, which are always placed in regular lines or 
circles, and have but one altar stone. Some learned men have 
denied that these cireles of stones, popularly called Druidical, 
were peculiar to the religious rites of the Celts,t and in sup- 


* Brittany and its Byways, p. 149. + La Bretagne ancienne, p. 35. 
t Ritson, History of the Celts, p. 73. 
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port of their opinion they have cited the discovery of similar 
monuments in the East, especially in India; but this fact goes 
no further than to prove that the tribes who erected them had 
similar habits with those which inhabited Europe; and if it 
be admitted that they were the same race and migrated from 
Asia into Europe, the argument amounts to very little. 

There is, however, more weight in Mr. Ritson’s assertion that 
the practice of the Druids was to sacrifice in groves, and he con- 
tends that it nowhere appears that they ever performed their 
mysterious rites on stone altars, in extensive plains, or on the 
tops of hills) He also points out the fact that similar monu- 
ments are found in countries where the Druidical religion 
never prevailed.* The practice of worshiping in groves was 
common among idolatrous tribes of Palestine, as we learn from 
many passages inthe Old Testament; so also was that of 
worshipping in “high places.” The Magi of Persia made their 


altars on lofty mountains, whence they could get a glimpse 
of the rising sun, before the world below could. Pri /bably these 
circles of stones were erected by the most ancient sun-worship- 
pers, who were supplanted by the Druidcal Celts, and these 
latter, in their turn, made use of these places for religious pur- 
poses. This theory would explain all the difficulty, but we 
cannot enter upon ithere. All historians concur in stating that 
Druidism tlourished in Gaul and Britain at a very remote 
period. It was the predominant religion there for centuries 
before the Christian era, and retained its influence until the 
introduction of Christianity. 

The Breton historians seem to entertain no doubt as to the 
use made of the cromlechs by the Druids; but they are un- 
willing to admit that human sacrifices were offered up to the 
Deity by the priests. The author of La Bretagne ancienne et 
moderne seeks to show that only criminals condemned to death 
were sacrificed in the later ages of Druidism, and that one 
must go back to remote antiquity to discover that it was usual 
to sacritice captives taken in war.t The testimony of the 
Romans, however, to the prevalence of human sacrifices of all 


* Ritson, History of the Celts, p. 73. + p. 36. 
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brated her festivals with dances which Strabo compares to 
those of the bacchantes and the orgies of Samothrace.* Their 
principal colleges occupied the islands adjaceut to Armorica. 
viz, Ouessant (the Urantis of the Greeks), Batz (the Bursa ‘nsula 
of the Romans), and Sein (the S’na of Pomponius) ; also a lictle 


island at the mouth of the Loire. The priestesses of the Nan- 
] 


netes exclusively composed this last mentioned college. At 
prescribed times, when night came, they embarked to visit their 
husbands on the continent, passed the night with them in huts 
expressly prepared, and rowed back at daybreak.t Every 
year it was their duty, between one night and another, having 
crowned themselves with ivy and green foliage, to pull off and 
rebuild the roof of their temple. If one of them by accident 
let anv of the sacred materials fall on the ground, she was lost: 
her companions would spring upon her with horrible cries, tear 
her to pieces, and sow the pieces of her flesh here and there in 
4a 


the earting 


Asia Minor in living apart from their husbands and _ visiting 


them at stated intervals. Is not this still further evidence of 


their Asiatic origin ? 

The remote antiquity of the history of Brittany is lost in 
legendary obscurity. ‘There was a time when the Bretons were 
sun-worshippers, as we have seen; and this was before the ad- 
vent of the Cimmerian Druids, but all is vague, and the period at 
which this advent occurred is unknown. The Druids were the 
rulers as well as the priests of the people, and remained so un- 
til the subjugation of Brittany by the Romans. The Breton 
historians, however, assert that their country was never com- 
pletely conquered by that nation,$ but thatit was in a constant 
state of revolt, and gave the Romans so much trouble that they 
had at last to content themselves with hemming it in bya chain 
of military stations. ‘These insurrections lasted nearly four 
centuries, when at last an army of Bretons from Britain, under 


the leadership of a new conan (chief or king) of their common 





* |. iv. 198 + ibid. 
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race, arrived in Brittany to aid the Bretons in asserting their in- 
dependence by aiding the usurper Maximus. This was in the 
year 383 of our era. This “Conan” was the celebrated Mur- 
dek or Meriadec (i. e. the great leader) better known by the 
double name of Conan Meriadec. The dismemberment of the 
Roman Empire and the death of Maximus (A. D. 383) enabled 
Meriadec to achieve the liberation of Brittany. He was re- 
warded by a collar of gold presented by the Breton chiefs, and 
he was elected Pen-tiérn or supreme king of the Armorican 
Confederation. The Romans tried in the year 416, to re-estab- 
lish their sway in Brittany, but all they could do was to obtain 
a treaty of alliance (A. D. 419). The Romans magnified this 
into a substantial conquest, but M. Daru has clearly shown that 
their so doing was an absurd perversion of the truth.* 

This period of Breton history is involved in great obscur- 
ity; and this obscurity continues down to the middle of the 
tenth century. According to Geoffrey of Monmouth,+ Maxi- 
mian, “king of Britain,” with Conan Meriadec, prince of Brit- 
tany, landed in Armorica about the year 383. Imbault, king 
of Brittany, opposed their entry and was defeated in a battle 
wherein he lost 15,000 men. The Britons put all the men and 
male children of the country to death, but spared the women 
and female children. Conan Meriadec was made king of Ar- 
morica, and give it the name of Brittany (Bretagne, from Bre- 
tagne, Britain.) Inorder to replace the slain Armoricans, Max- 
imian brought over 100,000 men and 30,000 knights from 
Britain. At the same time he demanded that 60,000 plebeian wo- 
men and 11,000 virgins of noble extraction should be sent over 
to be married to these warriors in order to re-people the country. 
But all of these women, as well noble as common, at the head 
of whom was St. Ursula, perished on the voyage. The Britons 
settled in Brittany were therefore obliged to marry the native 
women, but every husband cut out his wife’s tongue lest the 
children should talk the Gaulish language which was that of 
their mothers! Such is the veracious narrative of Geoffrey,+ 


* Recueil des Histoires de France. Vol, 2, p. 30. 
+ British History. Book v. ch. xii—xvi. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XLVII. 5 
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which is followed by a history of the exploits of eleven suc- 
ceeding British kings. These fables were adopted by the Bre- 
ton historians of the 15th century, Alain Bouchard, Pierre 
Lebaud, and Bertrand d’Argentré, but were subsequently ridi- 
euled and discarded by Lobinean, Vignier, and Vertot, the last 
of whom went so far as to deny he very existence of such 
personages as Conan Meriadee, and his successors. Hoel, Grad- 
lon, Alain le long, Nebien, Deroch and others. They pointed 
out also thatthe martyrdom of St. Ursula is usually placed in 
the year 237, and not 383, and that the story of the 11,000 vir- 
gins arose from an absurd mistake, the taking of a proper name 
for a number in reading the Latin words and abbreviations 
‘S.S. Ursula & Undeeimillia V. M,” as “Saint Ursula and 
11,000 virgin martyrs’ instead of “Saint Ursula and Saint 
Undecimillia, virgin martyrs.”* 

The Abbé Vertot maintains ¢ that Armorica formed part 
of the great French monarchy from the reign of Clovis (A.D. 
486—511): that that prince brought the province under his own 
laws; and that it took the name of Little Bretagne from the 
insular Bretons, who, being driven out of their island by the 
Saxons, took refuge in that part of France in the reign of Chil- 
debert and Clotaire L, (A. D. 511—548). But it was allowed to 
have its own courts and judges, though in subordination to 
the counts whom the kings of France sent to command through- 
out the provinee. On the other hand, Lobineau contends ¢ 
that Bretagne was independent of France until the time of 
Charlemagne (A. D. 799.) Both parties cite authorities in sup- 
port of their positions, but the truth seems to be that Britt ny, 
om the time of its colonization by the Britons until! that of its 
hereditary: duties, was composed, as it had been before the time 
of the Romans, of distinct and independ ‘nt states, each hav- 
ing its chief or sovereign count; and that these states, in order 
to protect themselves from forelion enemi s, confederated to- 


eether under a supreme chief, or king, not hereditary, as were 


the chiefs of each individual state, but elective. and subor- 


* Vertot, Cri l ITistory Preliminary discourse. + Ibid. p. 47. 


Brit, Book 1, and Answer to Treatise of Dependence, p. 99-288. 
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dinate to the national assembly, according to the ancient 
Breton proverb, “le pays est plus puissant que le mon irque.” 
Thus, although the Breton historians give the title of kine to 
Conan Meriadec, Gradlon, Budek, Hoél, Jarnithin. Morvan. 
Guyomarc, Nomevoé and others, these person 3 were in r 
ity only con its of Leon, Vannes, Cornou e,or N tes. There 
Is no doubt that these kings or chiefs are historical realities, in 


spite of the sneers of Vertot and the d ) ibts Ol Lo iIneau,* and 


that they were independent of the | : f the Fr 

The language of Brittany was i@ same ¢ that spoken by 
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various ways. Indeed, Brittany is uni jue in its way, and un 
ike any other part of France. 
Many of its traditions are interesting romances. some of 


them world-renowned, like that of Blue Beard. which is a 
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Breton legend; but it varies from the popular nursery tale 
considerably, and still more so from the historical narrative of 
Gilles de Raiz, who was publicly burnt at Nantes, in 1440, for 
necromaucy, murder, and every conceivable crime, and who 
was nicknamed “ Blue Beard” on account of his beard, which 
was of a blueish black. The nursery tale was founded on the 
history of Gilles de Raiz; the Breton version of it is more 
modern, inasmuch as it speaks of sporting guns, which were 
not in use in 1440; the names of the personages in it, too, are 
different. Yet both these Blue Beards were Bretons. That 
elegant writer, Emile Souvestre, whose premature death de- 
prived the world of a genius of rare promise, has told the story 
of this second Bluebeard in his usual felicitous style. A trans- 
lation of it is given in Mrs. Palliser’s Brittany and its Byways.* 
The substance of it is as follows; Guerech, Count of Vannes, 
had a daughter, Triphyna, whom he tenderly loved. She was 
demanded in marriage by Comarre, prince of Cornouaille, who 
was a giant and dreaded by every body for his cruelty. Le 
had four wives, who all died mysteriously. Guerech re- 
fused to let him have Triphyna; whereupon Comarre marched 
against him with a large army, and there would have been ter- 
rible bloodshed had not St. Gildas persuaded Triphyna to agree 
to the marriage, and bestowed on her a silver ring which would 
give her notice of approaching danger by turning black. The 
marriage was solemnized with great splendor, and all went on 
well, until Comarre was compelled to go away to attend a 
meeting of the Breton princes at Rennes. Before his departure 
he gave Triphyna the keys of his castle, desiring her to amuse 
herself in his absence. After five months he unexpectedly re- 
turned and found her trimming an infant's cap with gold lace. 
Ile turned pale, and when she informed him that in two months 
he would be a father he rushed out in a fury. She found that 
the ring had turned black, and she went into the chapel to 


pray. At midnight the graves of the four wives opened and 


* pp. 194-99. The story of Gilles de Raiz is given in La Bretagne ancienne 
et moderne, p.419. It is amusing to contrast the two legendary tales with the 
historical reality. 
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they came forth in their winding sheets to warn her to go back 
to her father, for Comarre would kill her for having told him 
what they had each told him in their turn. They instructed 
her how to escape. The first wife gave the poison which had 
killed her to Triphyna to kill Comarre’s dog with; the second 
gave the rope which had strangled her to help Triphyna to de- 
scend the wall; the third gave the fire which had burnt her to 
light Triphyna through the dark; and the fourth gave the stick 
which had broken her skull, to help Triphyna on her way. 
With this assistance she escaped from the castle and took the 
road to Vannes; but Comarre pursued her and found her track. 
Unable to go further she lay down on the ground and gave 
birth toa boy of marvellous beauty. While lying there she 
saw her father’s falcon hovering over her, and calling it to her 
gave it the warning ring and directed it to carry it to her father. 
The falcon did so, but at that moment Comarre came in sight, 
and ‘l'riphyna had only time to hide her babe in the hollow of 
a tree before he reached her and with one blow severed her 
head from her body. The falcon found her father at dinner 
with St. Gildas and gave him the ring. They instantly rose 
and iollowed the falcon to where Triphyna lay. St. Gildas 
caused the body to rise up, carry the babe in its left arm, take 
the head in its right hand, and lead tae way to Comarre’s castle. 
The saint announced to the prince that he had brought back 
Triphyna and her child, and asked him thrice if he would re- 
ceive them; but he made no answer. Then St. Gildas placed 
the child on the ground, and it at once walked up to the edge 
of the moat, threw a handful of earth against the castle, and 
exclaimed “Let the Trinity execute judgment!” Thereupon 
the towers fell and the castle sank, burying Comarre in its 
ruins, and the saint, replacing Triphyna’s head on her shoul- 
ders, restored her to life. 

In this summary of Souvestre’s narrative many character- 
istic details have been omitted, but the Breton religious tone 
pervades it, as it does the legends of the Lady of La Garaye 
and Gilles de Bretagne. Ofthese two the first has recently been 
made popular by a pretty poem by Mrs. Norton of which it is the 
theme. The ruined chateau of La Garaye is an object of in- 
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erest to travellers and of veneration to the Bretons on account 


ferings of its last count and countess, 
young, beautiful, rich, and hospitable ; but one 
s thrown from her horse, the expectation 

id she became a cripple for life. They 
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of his window, and continued to share her bread with him for 
six months. Seeing he could hold out no longer, Gilles begged 
her to send him a‘ministerof religion. By stealth she brought 
him a Cordelier monk, who confessed him, and promised to 
acquaint his brother with his pitiable condition. The monk 
started on his errand, but while he was gone the jailors 
smothered Gilles between two mattresses. The inonk met the 
brother (Duke Francis) and cited him to appear within fifty 
days at the tribunal of Heaven to answer for Gilles murder, 
The menance was realised. The duke, struck with remorse 
and terrified at the summons, died within the appointed time, 


and the monk was never seen again. 


nm 
This strons 


ng religious sentiment is annually manifested by 
the Bretons in their pilgrimages (ealled Pardons) to various 
shrines, especially those of St. Anne de la Palue, and Ploér- 
mel; and m ny a lea 


i 


nd of divine interposition in their affairs 
is found in the history of this singular and original 


] 
peopie. 


I 


one more characteristic 


We are tempted to eonclude with 
legend. Towards the middle of the fourteenth century there 
lived in the woods of Lesneven a poor, idiot boy, called 
Salaun, better kaown as “the fool of the wood.” He was 
miserably clad and had no bed but the ground, no pillow but 
stone, no roof but a tree. He went daily to Lesneven to 
seek his bread, but he never begged: he merely uttered the 
words “Ave Maria! Salaun could eat bread,” and returned 
with whatever pittance was civen him to his tree near a foun- 
tain, into which he dipped his crusts, and plunged for his bath, 
even in the depth of winter, always repeating the words “* Ave 
Maria!” He led this life for forty years, when at last he fell 
ill and died, repeating the words “ Ave Maria!” He was found 
dead near the fountain and was buried by his neighbors. 


After a time, when the memory of the poor idiot boy had 


nearly passed away, there suddenly sprang up from his grave 
a white lily with the words “ Ave Maria!” inscribed in gold 
on its petals) The duke caused the grave to be opened, and 


it was found that the lily proceeded Irom the mouth of 
Salaun. The duke built a church over the spot, which be- 


came a shrine of pilgrimage with especial privileges. 
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Art. IV.—Books, Pamphlets, Treatises, Letters, Advertisements, 
etc., ete. By various members of the ancient fraternity of 
Quack Doctors. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, ete. 1871. 

THERE are but few who estimate the difference between the 
public health and the public wealth. Even the most thought- 
ful are apt to forget that whereas the greatest nations have 
sickened and died from excess of wealth, no nation has either 
sickened or died from excess of health. Whom, then, should 
we fear most—those who rob us of our money, or those who rob 
us of our health? This is fully answered by the fact, that, 

ien the question seriously arises, whether one will part with 
his money, or his life, none hesitate. The most grasping miser 
will surrender his purse rather than his existence. 


oe 
o 


But here the danger to life is immediate; and as such it is 
realized. The miser acts altogether differently if the danger is 
distant, and slow in its approach. In this case the probability 
is that he will not recognize it at all. Supposing his health 
becomes impaired? This he dislikes as much as any one; 
still he will rather suffer on than relinquish any profitable 

bit, because he fiils to comprehend that incurable sickness, 

though slow in its progress, destroys life as effectually as the 
lor the dagger of the highwayman. 

Unfortunately the public is very much like the miser in this 

respect. The public is highly excited if it knows, or be- 

es, that it has been robbed of a portion of its money ; and it 

is very much incensed against the robber or robbers. This, 

not carried to excess, is a just and natural feeling; and 

wld that it should be sufficiently enduring to secure the 

lign punishment of the malefactors. But should attacks on 


public treasury excite our indignation more than attacks on 

iblic health? Are the former worse calamities in propor- 

tion as they are suecessful than the latter? Are they more 

dangerous enemies who filch millions of dollars from the publie 
cotiers than those who ruin the health of millions of people? 


At lirst view this comparison may seem unjust to our Quack 
Doctors; but if the most skeptical reader will have patience 
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with us until we come to the proper place for exhibiting the 
facts, we think we can convince even him that we indulge in 
no exaggeration as to the amount of injury inflicted on the 
American people by that numerous, pretentious and greedy 
tribe. Nor is this any new discovery on our part. It is one 
of the first evils against which we warned the public in this 
journal.* More than once we have fully discussed it;+ and 
we have never ceased to denounce it as a national calamity. 
In our first article we gave no names, but we soon found that 
mere allusions, or even portraitures, had little effect on this 
class. Those most fully described affected to believe that it was 
not they but their rivals who were meant. At all events, they 
eared little as long as their dupes remained uninformed as to 
their real personal character. Accordingly, no charges were 
made against us for our first article; instead of being abused 
by any member of the fraternity many pretended to thank us 
warmly, telling us that such and such quacks ought to have 
been exposed long since. This satisfied us that there is at 
least one class of malefactors whom it is useless to address in 
parables, or to describe in general terms; indeed we were con- 
vinced that in order to do any good we must point out the 
charlatans in language so plain that itis impossible to confound 
them with any others. This, however, we did not fail to do. 

It was then a favorite plan among the tribe to employ 
some scribe to get up “ books” in their name, so that when 
they proclaimed their wonderful skill in the cure of all manner 
of diseases, they could place after their names “ Author of— 
etc., etc.” Sometimes they contented themselves with ordering 
“ A Series of Letters” which they inserted in the newspapers, and 
which, although, of course, mere advertisements, and paid for 
as such, purported to have been written by “ the doctor ” solely 
for the purpose of enlightening the public. True, the “ Letters,” 
too, generally appear in book form, it being well known that there 
are a numerous class who think that he must, indeed, be an infal- 

* See N. Q. R., No. IV., Art. “ Quackery and the Quacked,” March 1861. 


+ No. XVI, March 1864, Art. “Our Quack Doctors and their Perform- 
ances.” 
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lible doctor who has written things which after having enlight- 
ened so many hundreds of thousands in the newspapers 
in regard to his cures, are deemed worth reprinting in the 
{ a handsome book. 

Be this as it may, we took up the books, pamphlets, letters, 
lectures, ete., exa nined them, described them, and, as far as 
e specimens of them in these pages. We did 
not make the slightest distinction between the quacks of New 
York, Boston, Pluilacde phia, Baltimore, San Francisco, ete., 
lurt rt h Was Clal ned by their performances when compared 

th each other. Personally, we knew nothing whatever of 
of the fraternity; and since we have always refused to in- 
lvertisements on any terms, and that no such ad- 
vertisel ts have ever appear l in this journal, it could hardly 
be pretended even by the quacks that in exposing and de- 
nouncing them we were actuated by vindictive or personal mo- 


tives. Yet because this time we pi ly indicated the chief 


maicla ws, enabling our readers to judge them by their pre- 
tenslo although compelled to draw a veil of their disgusting 
ob 1 order to avoid olfending our readers—never have 


we b sO grossiy abused by any of the various gangs of cul- 


prits y SC | Lil operations jy have exposed, with the sole 


i 
‘ on of that once so worthily led by Mr Ring- Leader 
Sw . ‘The latter gang, it is true, proved viler and baser to us 
than the W Lolthe qua : doctors ; but since it no longer xists, 


and 1 we were the first ourselves to make certain prepara- 
tions its grave, We shall have nothing to say of it here, fur- 
mr r to its untime Vy fate as warning to all trans- 

Ll ve wet Lik ] (uit } ssible that even its ghost, 

r l \ S$ that perturbed p L 1s, may be compelled 
i liis ver, 1 t the first time that we have compared 

{ president of 1 Park Commissioners to one of our 
When that doughty personage was at the meridian of 

le the followine observation among others: 

llowever, be this as it may, it is but fair to take into account 


t ‘ it is ¢ 


liy the same class, 2e, the most ignerant and 


most credulous who do the Volle for Sweeny and buy the bu- 
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chu for Helmbold. Ignorance and imbecility are as much the 
basis of the greatness of the one, as they are that of the great- 
ness of the other.”* This was a mere incidental remark sug- 
cested by the fact that the “ doctor” and the “ colonel” were just 
then vieing with each other in showing off their coaches-and- 
six, and that it was in order to gratify citizens so illustrious, 
by ( bling them to turn their equipages wherever they wished, 


that President Sweeny made the only alteration in the Central 
Park that could be regarded as an improvement. We said at 
the time that the widening of the road was not the less useful to 
the } ic on this account, and that we referred to the circum- 
erely toshow how proud the city of New York ought 

to be of oflicial whose chief aim it was to accommodate and 
ut we remarked above, that, after all, the quack doctors do 

the nation more injury than all the official rogues who pilfer 
s coffers. Incredible though this may seem, especially 

e present moment, when public attention is concentrated 

on recent outrageous robberies, it would be strictly true even 
though there were Ring thieves with Sarpi “ Brains,” in full 
| * in every state in the Union. Indeed, it is only lack of 
t ses any doubt on the subject. A very slight 
of reflection, combined with an investigating turn, 

v | render it needless for us to adduce any arguments as to 
the « parative mischief done by quack doctors and their 
Let us see. Supposing the public coffers had been robbed 

t of twenty or thirty millions, but of a hundred mil- 

lions, will it be believed that the quacks throughout the United 
St ive taken the maximum sum out of the pockets of the 
people? Whether it be believed or not, such is really the fact ; 
r should we exaggerate if we mentioned a much larger 
Then, be it remembered, that the money taken by 

ks comes chietly out of the pockets of the poor, while 

that taken by our dishonest functionaries comes chiefly out of 


the pockets of the rich. 


*N.Q.R., No. XLIV. Art. C. Park U. R. L. R. 
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But besides possessing themselyes of the people’s money by 
false representations so as to make themselves millionaires, and 
enable them to laugh in their gilded palaces and coaches-and-six 
at their innumerable dupes, the quacks undermine and ruin the 
health of millions. It is painful to admit that nowhere in the 
world do the mountebanks flourish as they do with us, since it 
is agreed among the most accurate thinkers and most careful 
observers of all ages and countries, that they thrive best on ig- 
norance and credulity, when the ignorant and credulous are not 
so destitute as to be unable to buy their drugs. Speaking of 
the nefarious trade, Montesquieu says: “ Elle abonde partout 
ou sont en majorité les ignorants et les sots.” “There is hardly 
ainan in the world one would think so ignorant,” says Addi- 
son, “as not to know that the quack doctors who publish their 
great abilities are to a man impostors and murderers; yet such 
is the credulity of the vulgar, and the impudence of those 
professors that the affair still goes on, and new promises of what 
was never known before are made every day.”* In another num- 
bert of the Spectator we are told that, ‘“‘ There is scarcely a city in 
Great Britain but has one of this tribe, who takes it into his 
protection, and on the market day harangues the good people 
of the place with aphorisms and receipts. You may depend 
upon it he comes not there for his own private interest, but 
out of a particular affection for the town.” 

Every reader of the newspapers can tell how those “ haran- 
gues are made at the present day. There is some change in 
the mode, but the essential plan is the same to-day, in this 
country, as it was in England a century and a half ago. The 
injury done to the British public would have been much 
greater to-day than it was when Addison wrote, had not par- 
liament taken the matter in hand and passed a law prohibiting 
even physicians and surgeons, under heavy penalties, from 
compounding or vending medicines without express authority 
from the Apothecaries’ Hall. It is true that the law is evad- 
ed to a considerable extent, but that it has diminished the 
traflic in deleterious drugs at least fifty per cent. and protected 





* Spectator No. 444. July 31, 1712. ¢ 572. 
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the health of the people in a still larger ratio, is admitted 
by all unprejudiced, intelligent men who have given any 
attention to the subject. We wish we had space and time 
to lay before our readers the testimony of even tliree or 
four of the eminent physicians and scientific men who were ex- 
amined before a select committee of the House of Commons in 
1856, while the new bill against quackery was in preparation. 
But we must content ourselves with one statement made by Sir 
Philip Crampton, surgeon-general of the British army—an em- 
inent physician who could not be said to have been actuated 
by any selfish motive. “These individuals (the quacks) 
commit more havoc,” says Sir Philip, “ destroy more human 
happiness, and crush out more human life than if every ship 
in the navy were committed to the mercy of the waves with only lun- 
atics at the helm, or than if every engine, on every railway, were 
driven by the wildest inhabitant of Bedlam.” Now, if this was 
but too true as applied to the quacks of England in 1856, 
what language is strong enough to give any adequate idea of 
the havoc committed on the health and lives of the American 
people at the present day ? 

A short time since the publie was much excited and highly 
indignant at the murderous conduct of Rossenweig and other 
“abortionists.” This was natural and just, and the sentence 
passed on the convicted mountebank, although as severe as the 


} 
| 


law would allow, was only too mild. Yet, far from doing more 
mischief than other quacks who flaunt about in their coaches- 
and-six, aping the style of kings and emperors, he has done infi- 
nitely less, even assuming that he has killed a score of young 
ladies. The difference is this: one kills quickly, while the 
other kills slowly. Those who are killed gradually—whose 
life-blood is poisoned almost imperceptibly—excite no public 
indignation. The victims themselves have generally no idea 
that it is the drug upon which they have been spending their 
money for months or for years that has brought them to an 
untimely grave, instead of proving the all-curing elixir which 
they were led to believe it was. 

In short, no matter how many have been killed by the 
infanticides, at least a hundredfold have been killed by those 
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mountebanks who, with two or three drugs, or one dru 


‘etend to cure all manner of dis 


terate anc irree 
»were puz led a little at 
<l Dr. J. Walter Scott, 
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1 


our last article on miracles his establishment was but the 
“ Medical Institute.” We had forgotten that in a few years it 
had become a “ university,” although we might hay expected 
any amount of progress and prosperity from the won lers per- 
formed at the * Institute” in 1864. 

Be this as it may, “ The Dime Physician” is as fu if ob- 
scenities as it is o lse pretensions. If we are to beli » it 


both married and single Jadi rite to Helmbold, from all 


parts of the count ost fiuntiiar and lan- 
cuage, telling 1 how they have be cured of' st loa 
some disease ) 3 ler a \ : 
grateful epistles we f lo from ou ly a 
or ‘ ay 


we present It to our re ers as % pecimen, together with the 
formation given at the bottom as to the number of b les re- 
quired : 

“Mr. HetmBoip.—Dear Sir: Lam very happy to inform you that 
the medicine you sent has entirely cured me, and please ace ‘pt my 
gratitude. You will remember that it was a disease of a private nature, 
which I contracted while I was imprudent enough to allow my desires to 
coutrol me. The pain and inflammation soon subsided, and the ‘dis- 


charge gradually so, and I am now as well as ever. 


Doctor's **G Book,” w 


a an 
ri 


ise OLS fula 

A case of Burns (+ cul t ~ nds 

A case of Cancer cur six W 

A case of Paralysis ¢ 8 

A case of Ne 

A case of Consumption s cured In seven weeks 
A case of Dyspepsia cur oO Ww 

A case of Falling of t Wom “d one we 

A case of Irregularities cured in one day 

A case of Amaurosis cured in twenty-one days 

A case of Spinal Disease (Lateral Curvature) cured in two months.’ 
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“If you think I ought to take some Extract Sarsaparilla, I have en- 
closed you $5.00, and you can send me six bottles of it; or, if not neces- 
sary, return the money by bearer. 

‘Tam, sir, yours with respect, MARY J. E—— 

* This patient took six bottles Buchu, three Rose Wash, and six Ex- 
tract Sarsaparilla.” 

We are sure that it is superfluous to remark to our readers 
that * Mary J. E——" isa purely mythical * young lady —one 
conjured up for the purpose of showing how little afraid young 
ladies need be of being a little “imprudent,” since the conse- 
quences of their imprudence may be so easily and so clicaply 
remedied, for be it remembered that, let the difficulty be what 


it may, one or other of the drugs mentioned will remove it and 


make the patient “as well as ever.” Another “ young lacy. 
with a similar story, writes to the same personage from [larris- 
burg, another from Di "ylestown, ete., ete. 

Of course the men, young and old, are equally communica- 
tive and grateful. How could they be otherwise, seeing that 
they, also, have been cured of all kinds of maladies and dis- 
tempers by the same miraculous bottles! For, be it observed. 
that it is not any one disease, or class of diseases. that are in- 
fallibly cured by the Helmbold drugs, but maladies the most 
different from each other, such as “ scrofula,” * cancerous affee- 
tions,” “ glandular swellings,” “ chronic rheumatism,” * dropsy,” 
“labor pains,” “ horror of disease,” “ weak nerves,” “ rickets,”’ 
“sore mouth,” “ bronchitis,” “ cancers,” ete., ete. 

When we ec mpared the individual who undertakes all this 
to Rossenweig, no doubt we seemed to many to do the former 
an injustice ; but none competent to judge,will say, or think so 
after having calmly and carefully examined the facts. A 
policeman mounts guard daily at the office of Madam Restell, 
and his chief duty is to warn all who would become a party to 
her murderous practices. Whoever originated this surveillance, 
he deserves much credit. But as we have said in the case of 
Rossenweig, if no restraint were placed on Madam Restell or 
her patrons—if she were allowed to kill all willing to sub- 
mit to her “ treatment,’—still we maintain that the amount 
of injury she would do to life, health, and public morality would 








ot 4 
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be trifling compared to that done by those who palm off on the 
credulous and ignorant masses such drugs as have their pan 
sung in the vile publication alluded to. Yet there is no re- 
straint on the manufacturers, venders, or puffers of those drugs ; 
on the contrary, the party who get most of the money for them 
—blood-money, and swindled money, though it may justly be 
called—are not only exempt from any surveillance, but are 
enabled to boast of ‘ moving in our best society,” and of ex- 
citing the envy of all around them by the splendor of their 
equipages.* 

It is only as a specimen of his tribe, however, that we men- 
tion one member of the fraternity more than another. No doubt 
there are others who do as much miszhief as the “ six-in-hand” 
man, but we are convinced that none do more. 

Those who devote themselves to what they call “ speciali- 
ties’ —tliat is, those who pretend to be infallible only in from 
a dozen to a score of maladies—may be as ignorant and un- 
principled as those who pretend to cure all; but because 
the former have not as many to dose, or to operate upon, as 
the latter, the amount of mischief they can do, though often 
immense, is less in proportion. Thus, one individual proclaims 
how he had lost one of his lungs, or nearly both, by consump- 
tion, but that he discovered certain drugs which complete- 
ly restored those useful organs. None should doubt that 
the person who thus miragulously cured himself could cure 
at least all diseases of the respiratory organs. Accord- 
ingly he goes about from one city to another issuing his proc- 
lamations in advance, so that all sufferers in his peculiar 
department may be ready to avail themselves of his infallible 
preparations. If, instead of curing any, he renders many incur- 
able, and kills a goodly proportion, his drugs are comparatively 
slow in their operation ; those who take them are generally poor 


* In illustration of this we may remark, that in an article in our last number 
entitled “Our Aristocracy as manufactured from the raw material,” we quoted 
t wing paragraph among others from one of the “ Society urnals: 

‘The Heimbolds have a very elegant turn-out, and their six-in-hand vies with Colonel 
Fi-k'=. It has not made its appearance this season, for the family ure in Saratoga, spend- 
ing 4 little time b. fure coming to Long Branch.” 


VOL. XX1V.—NO, XLVIL 6 
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ignorant, and friendless—the doctor pockets his money and 
“moves in high society,’ and the early graves excite no indig- 
nation. If the least suspicion should arise as to the cause of 
death, “ testimonials” in abundance are to be had from our “ first 
citizens,” each bearing admiring, enthusiastic testimony to 
some recent, marvellous cure. 

Another of the “specialists” is so modest that he pretends 
to be infallible only in diseases of the eye, ear, throat, etc. This 


” 
’ 


“ letters,” etc., are periodically given to the world in the news- 
papers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, ete. ; al- 
though instead of the editors paying the learned author for 
thus enlightening the world through their columns, it is he 
who has to pay them—ungrateful, unphilanthropie men !— 
for the privilege of rendering so unspeakable a service to 
humanity ! 

It is, of course, with no selfish motive that the Doctor pays 
the twentieth time for the publication of exactly the same in- 
formation. ‘“ Our object,” he says, “in publishing this essay 


is to diffuse a general and correct knowledge of the causes, ete. 
A ’ 


etc.” In the same philanthropic spirit he warns the sufferers 


i 


against “allowing physicians to prescribe for them who do so 
at haphazard,” ete. In short, none but him should be trusted; 
all others are imposters! In proof of the fact, see his numer- 
ous “testimonials” showing what an immense number have 
had their eyes, ears and throats made as “ well as ever” after 
scores of those imbeciles and blunderers, vulgarly called “ reg- 
ular physicians,’ had given all up as lost. If, instead of all 
this, the real fact is, in nineteen cases out of twenty, that the eyes, 
ears and throats upon which the great “specialist” has been 
allowed to operate have grown worse—a large proportion hav- 
ing been destroyed altogether by his wonderful skill and dex- 


terity—who has a right to be surprised? And still less sur- 
prising would it be, in our opinion, if, on a careful examina- 
tion of the ears of all who put their faith in such promises 
and pretensions, they were found to be much longer than those 
of other people. 


We might fill our whole journal with outlines of the modus 
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operandi of other members of the fraternity; but the few we 
have thus briefly sketched will serve as representatives of 
nearly all the various grades. So large a multitude of quacks 
could not flourish as they do were it not that their nostrums sell 
in immeuse quantities. This, indeed, is but too cbvious. Is 
it any wonder, then, that in proportion to the population, the 
bills of mortality of the masses of our people exhibit a far 
larger number of “ early graves” than those of any other peo- 
ple in the world possessed of equal political and social advan- 
tages? Is it any wonder that we are constantly hearing of new 
diseases among the classes who consume those various drugs? 
In short, is it any wonder that the most eminent physiologists 
of al) nations, including our own, declare that the Caucasian 
race is degenerating in the United States both physically and 
intellectually ? 

The newspapers are blamed not a little—and sometimes they 
mutually blame each other—for the mischief done by the 
quacks. But it should be remembered that long before there 
were newspapers, the tribe were well known. We find them 
denounced and ridiculed by the earliest satirists of whose works 
we have any fragments left, including Menander, Aristophanes, 
and Lucian.* The contempt and scorn ofall intelligent, think- 
ing men of their time for them are well and frequently express- 
ed by Juvenal, Persius and Horace. Every student of the 
classics is familiar with the portrait drawn by Phaedrus, the 
Roman La Fontaine, of the famous quack of his time, who, 
having failed in the avocation of a cobbler, to which he had 
been brought up, changed his residence and his name, invent- 
ed a specitic, and with the aid of a certain kind of eloquence, 
persuaded the soft-headed and long-eared in tne neighborhood 
of his new abode, that he had no eyual in the healing art: 

‘*Malus quum sutor, inopia deperditus, ° 
Medicinam ignoto facere coepisset loco, 
Et venditaret falso antidotum nomine, 
Verbosis adquisivit sibi famam strophis.” 








* Ar stotle 


soothsay 


informs us that in his time the tribe were ranked with conjurers, 
srs, and other vagabonds and impostors, and that they had to pay the 
third part of their gains by way of tax.—See Aristotle’s Hconomics B. II., C. 1. 
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None can say that the newspapers had any share in form- 
ing the character of Moli¢re’s Sganarelle, so admirably por- 
trayed in Le Médecin Mulgré Lus, aud wio pretended to be so 
ad been 


skilful as to have cured, in an instant, a woman who 
recarded as dead for six hours. and whose ease had baffled all 
the recular faculty.* Still less can it be pretended that the re- 


nowned Sangrado derived any aid in his wonderful operations 
from what did ot exist when his portrait was arawn by La 
Sage. We sce no reason, therefore, to alter the views to which 
we gave expression on the same subject more than seven years 
ago (1864). Accordingly, we reproduce those views here. 
They will show, at least, that our opinions lave not been de- 
rived from the discussion of recent performances, such as those 
of Rossenweig: 

** As to the conductors of the daily journals, we do not hold that they 
are at all to blame for inserting advertisements ¢f commodities which, 
however deleterious, are purchased in immense quantities. It is not 
the business or the duty of an editor to test the truthfulness of state- 
ments made by advertisers relative to their own commodities. If people 
are so credulous and silly as to believe that any nostrum or nostruma, 
or any doctor, will eure all mauner of diseases as if by magie, that is 
their affair; editors are not obliged to furnish them with brains, or even 


common sense, for four cents a day, But it is entirely different with 


editors of journa s Which call themselves ‘religions.’ The latter are 
bound. by t ir own pro SsiOlis al d promise S&S, hot only to put the un- 
wary on thei ruard against 1 npesition, but to « Xx pose whatever is false 
and dees ptive; sind Tikine od and d ‘ception are as ant ironistie to re- 
ligiou as they are to morality. It is not the less true, however, we re- 
gret to say, that no other class of editors are more ready to recommend 
quack medicines; and that the quacks appreciate them accordingly we 


have evidence on all sides.” + 
We are not the less will! S to acquit the daily editors of 
serious n lor pu shi r gq ix ady tisemé nts, irom the 


» 5 s i Six mois 
q t 3 ~ s ri S yit morte 
lvya is $ i S 3 iy S sq 1 y hit venir 
del 3 I i e goutte 
de je Suis s . va de son 
pai ' senche si de rien n'edt eta, 

P. we VV 

— Le t J ¢ 
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fact that we have never published such ourselves, and never 
will. Acknowledging that it is incumbent on the conductors 
of pe riodi als to be more discriminating in this as well as in 
other respects than the conductors of daily papers, we claim no 
credit for excluding from our pages a class of advertisements 
whose influence we believe to be demoralizing, and which we 
know to be objectionable to nine-tenths of our readers. But, 
were we obliged to discriminate between the Rossenweig ad- 
vertisements and those of the parties who issue “ books” 
like the “ Dime Physician,” we should feel considerably puzzled ; 
for, as already remarked, we have not the least doubt that the 
latter are the cause of much more extensive havoc on health 
and life than the former. In our estimation, the comparison 
is that between the rant individual who practises with the 
Jancet and the hundred ignorant individuals who practise with 
slow poison: wl the former is bolder or rougher than usual, 
the cons juence Is « t once ap) arent—the blood ¢ nd the sudden 
» tell against him. At worst, he cannot kill many be- 
fore he is detected; whereas those armed with the slow poison 
may continue their depredations for years without being even 
suspected 

But although it is true, as we have said. that there were 
quacks long before newspapers, it 1s equally true that, if our 
leading daily jour s would criticise the performances of our 
mountebanks as tliey do those of other impostors, we should 
not have one ol that tribe in a lew Vears tor everv score 
we have now. Nay, those who have already enriched them- 
selves at the expense of the poor, ignorant, and credulous, 


would have to cease t nefarious tralic as quickly as the 


robbers of the Ring have had to cease tis mS: and We repeat that, 
bad as the latter are. the former are infinitely more dangerous 
17 1 ’ 
public enemies, since they not only take the money of those 
who have least of it to spsre, but also take the lives of thous- 
7 } ] } ° 
ands, and compictely break down, Instead of preserving or 
4 a) 
y 7 
restoring e health of hundreds o sands 
What we want, in the first place. is a restrictive law, lik 


e€ 
those of England, I'rance, and Prussia—a law which would bring 


7 + ° . . . .* . »* ; 
the swindling miountebanks within the jurisdiction of men like 
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Judge Bedford. But when can we expect such from the sort 
of legislators which the classes who suffer most elect at the pre- 
sent day? No intelligent person who has any discrimination, 
or makes use of his reasoning faculties, need be informed that 
those legislators are the best friends of the quacks; for not only 
do they furnish “testimonials” as to the marvellous efficacy of 
their drugs, but, when suitably urged, they are ready to char- 
ter some of their manufactories. Thus, no fewer than eleven, 
with the prefix “ THon.,” are given as references, in the ‘** Dime 
Physician,” in regard to one miraculous cure, and under their 
names, which are set forth in full with their titles, is the infor- 
mation, “ And many others if necessary.” All these law-givers 
are Pennsylvanians. But how many quack firms have been 
incorporated by the legislature of New York within the last 
decade? Ilas it not given aid and comfort in this way even 
to the manufacturers of the so-called “ university medicines ?” 
If, after a while, it would incorporate the firm of Rossenweig, 
Restell & Co., appointing the lady “ Dean of the Faculty,” many 
whose memory is not entirely gone would think the proceeding 
a strange one; but will the reader admit now that it would not 
be stranger, more discreditable, or more dangerous to society 
than several of its similar performauces ? 


Art. V.—1. Précis del Art de la querre, ou nouveau tableau analy- 
tique des principales combhinaisons de la stratéqie, de la grande 
tactique, et de la politique militaire. Par le BARON JOMINI. 


2 tomes. Paris. 1838. 


2. Obs 


‘vations on modern systems of Fortification, including that 


propose i by M. Carnot, and a comparis: n of Ue poly 0 val 


with the bastion system; to which are added some reflections 
on inte her ysittons, and a tract on the naval. litt wal and 
internal de ence of England. By General SIR HowaARD 
Dove as, Bart., G. C. B., ete. London. 1859, 
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3. Notes on Sea-Coast Defence: consisting of Sea-Coast Fortifica- 
tion, the fifteen-inch gun, and casemate embrasures. By Ma- 
jor J.G. BarNnarD, U. S. Corps of Engineers. New York. 
1861. 


4. Letter to the Hon. John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, presenting 
Jor his consideration a new plan for the fortification of certain 
points of tre sea-coast of the United States. By JAMES St. C. 
MARTIN, First Lieut. of Engineers. Washington. 1858. 


THE fallacy of supposing tnat a country is safe if 
she has a strong line of frontier fortresses was singu- 
larly exemplified in the last war of Napoleon L* The 
celebrated Carnot, who reduced to paper the thoughts of that 
illustrious master of the art of war on the uses of forts and mil- 
itary engineering, congratulated France on the fact of her bar- 
riers being absolutely inexpugnable by any power, or coalition 
of powers, whatever, if well defended.t Yet the allied powers 
crossed the French frontiers in several places and marched 
straight to Paris, in 1814, and again in 1815. But it may well 
be perceived that this false estimate of the impregnability of 
the frontier led to fatal consequences. ‘In it,” says Sir How- 
ard Douglas, “we discover the ground upon which Bonaparte 
founded the delusive conviction that his empire was secure 
against any reunion de puissances, whatever might be the issue 
of his exterior operations. ‘This presumptuous declaration, cir- 
culated afresh about the time he was forming the plan of his 


* Les forteresses ont deux destinations capitales 4 remplir: la premiére, c'est 
de couvrir les frortiéres: la seconde, de favoriser les operations de l’armée en 
CNG. 6 n-¥a Kecdnk sa caebecncevas Peis wekee CheNeetReie es awa 
Toutefvis, 11 faut bien l’avouer, ces belles defenses de l'art 1’empécherant jamais 
entiérement e armée de passer, d’abord parceque les petits forts qu’on peut 
construire dans les gorges sont susceptibles d’étre enlevés, ensuite parcequ’on 
trouve t S ! oe | cuble et o1 un ennemi audacieux 
parvient, a force de travail, 4 se frayer une issue.”’-—Précis, vol. i, p. 835. 


+ “De lécrit qu'on vient de lire, resnite, je crois, bien evidemment, cette 
vérilé tranquillisante, c’est que les barriéres de |’ mpire Frangais sont absolu- 
ment inexpugt es, pour quelque puissance ou réunion de puissances, que ce 


8Oit, Si elles sont bien defendues.—Carnot, Memwoire de la Défense des places fortes, 
p. 476, 
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final aggression, vainly assumes the perfect stability of the ful- 
crum upon which he expected to complete the subjugation of 
Europe, and shows that the operation in which it was thought 
that he risked much, and which proved so desperate, was con- 
sidered by him, and declared by the ex-minister of war, one in 
which there was full security from that reaction which we have 
seen recoil upon it with overwhelming force.”* 

In considering the subject of fortitied cities as applicable to 
modern wants, it is useless to refer to antiquity. In ancient 
times every city was fortified; in fact, the first thing the found- 
ers of a new town did was to build a strong and lofty wall 
around the intended site: nay, they sometimes had to fight 
while doing it. In rebuilding Jerusalem “they which 
builded on the wall, and they that bore burdens, with those 
that laded, every one with one of his hands wrought in the 
work, and with the other hand held a WEAPON... 2. eee eceees 
So we labored in the work; and half of them held the spears 
from the rising of the morning until the stars appeared.”+ 
Warfare was the habitual occupation of men, and therefore not 
merely the cities, but the principal dwellings and public build- 
ings within them, were fortified. There is now nothing resem- 
bling this state of things in any civilized land, and therefore no 
precedents can be drawn from it. Moreover, the invention of 
gunpowder utterly destroyed all former modes of war, and 
sieges which once lasted years now last only as many weeks. 

Some striking illustrations of the difference between ancient 
and modern warfare are given by Sir Howard Douglas.t For 
instance, Calais was reduced by Eiward ILL by famine, every 
attempt to take it by force having failed; after a siege which 
lasted a year, the place surrendered (4th August, 1347). The 
Duke of Burgundy also failed before it in 1436. But the Duke 
of Guise attacked it in 1558, breached the walls with his artil- 

d took it in eight days. Edward ILI. beseiged Tournai, 
with a verv large force, but failed to take it : indeed, 


lost his army there: but in 1581 it was breached by 


* Observations, p. 3. + Nehemiah iv., 17-21. 


¢ Observations, p. 33. 
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the Spaniards under the Prince of Parma, after a few days of 
open trenches, and foreed to surrender. At the si ce of Ro- 
morantin by the Black Prince, in 1856, the first attempts were 
made in the old way and repulsed; upon which the engineers 
caused some batteries of cannon to be er cted, by wl ich the 
place was set on fire and soon forced to capitulate. A hundred 
other instances might be cited, but these will suffice for a point 
in respect of which there can hardly be any serious dispute 
now-a-days. 

The recent siege of Paris has revived the inter st in this 


subject which it possessed for us a few years back, but which 


) 
“ 


was beginning to grow faint amid the subsidings of our trou- 


bled waters. When the Crimean war was ravine the attention 
of our naval and military engineers was directed towards the 
enormous armaments ol knoland and France, and eS} ecially to 
their modes of attacking the Russian fort: in like manner 
they studied the devices resorted to by the Russian engineers 
to repel these ass:.ults. The siege of Sebastopol was a 
test of the progress which had been made in thi rt ol war 
up to the year 1855. Guns of a calibre hitherto unused were 
brought to bear on the doomed city ; and the aid of steam was 
evoked in thei tralsportation as well as in that « men and 
stores. The allies had it all their own way at sea. for 
Russians had sunk some of their ships in tiie mouth of the har- 
bor, to bloek its entrance, and made the rest si rve as batter 
But with all their resources in men, mor ey and materials the 
allies were nearly a year before th ‘Vv CO uid get possession of the 
place; and it has been said that a quarter of a million of men 


erished in the attack and the defence. The si ce of t 


t s one 


] 1] 
fortitied piace thus concentrated ina single 1ociul ty the united 
efforts of Russia, France, and England, and spared the empire 
of the Czar from further ravages. It decided one point in the 
science of attack, viz., that wor den ships, ho matter how power- 
ful their armament, are no match for stone walls. 

The fact, however, had been established previously. Sir 
Charles Napier had been sent with the largest ships in the 
British Navy to destri ry (yf he could) the forts in the harbor of 


Cronstadt; but when he arrived there he liked the look of the 
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Russian batteries so little that he declined attempting to ap- 
proach them. At Bomarsund, a comparatively small port on 
an island in the Baltic, the allied fleets were repulsed; but 
when a small division of troops was landed, with some ship's 
guns, and placed in a properly protected position, the place was 
not long in surrendering. On the 17th October, 1854, at Se- 
bastopol, the final experiment of wooden ships against granite 
and earthen walls was made,never to be again repeated until ships 
should be clad with iron. It is needless to say that the allies did all 
that men and wooden ships could do, and that they failed utter- 
ly; all the damage that was done, after several hours’ firing, 
was some slight injury to the guns and parapet of the crown of 
Fort Constantine, where the Russian guns and men were ex- 
posed. ‘The small and swift gunboats and mortar boats of the 


English did all the real work of the navy during that war. 
Yet it is strange, though characteristic of English tenacity, that 
wood was used in their construction to the last: it was tradi- 
tional to use wood; it had answered against spherical, chain, 


and bar-shot, why not against rockets and shells? One of the 
opening casualties of the war was the grounding of the English 
fic ite Tiger on the coast of the Crimea, and while in that 
helpless position she was knocked to pieces by a small battery 
of field guns on a cliff’ So much for guns ashore and guns 


/ 


xe of Sebastopol clearly proved the capability of 
well and solidly built forts to repel all the force which in that 
day of wooden ships could be brought against them by sea. 
But the introduction of enormous iron-clads, armed with guns 
the iike of which were not dreamt of in Crimean times,has entirely 
changed the face of affairs. The encounter between the Mer- 


rimac and the Cumberland opened the eyes of the world to the 


f e vaunted four-deckers of modern navies were no 
better than * wooden boxes.” There is no knowing what would 
have been our own fate, if the Monitor had not come up when 


it did, and stoppel the career of the Merrimac. The question 
now is, ‘Can fortifications be constructed strong enough to re- 


ist the destructive missiles which can be hurled against them 
at suort. distances from the invulnerable frames of modern 
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iron-clads?” This question is, however, subordinate to the 
preliminary one, “ Ought we to have fortified cities at all ?” 
The Franco-Prussian war has given rise to much discussion 
on this point. Would the French have come better out of the 
struggle if Paris had not been fortified? It has been contended 
by some that the belief, which at the outset universally pos- 
sessed the French, that no enemy could possibly take Paris, 
and that the : ttempt would be fatal to whoever und rtook it, 
was one of the causes why they rushed into the war so pre cipl- 
tately. They could not have forgotten the capture of their 
gav capital by the allies in 1814, and its occupation by them 
from 1815 to 1819; indeed, there were many living, 
among the number, who could remember it. But. then. Paris 


was not in those days what could be called a regularly fortified 


: . . se 7 Ls ”? ] al n+ 
Ccitv : 1t was reserved iora e1tizen KINng to dO What amulitary 


emperor had not done. 


In 1841 the city was * girt about with walls ” and bastions, 
after the most pprov d models of such thi 19S; a id, when the 
a ] : ] find the a r, was ‘ f 
work was done, we lind the government oilciais using the fol- 
lowing language in reference thereto: “So far from drawing 


on Paris the horrors of a siege, the forts will make the city so 
secure that it never will be besieged. A population of 1,300,- 
000 can be provisioned for sixty days, but no enemy could live 
SIXTY d Vs before Paris, jor he, and not th garrison, wou d be 
sturved. ‘To besiege Paris alone he must bring 250,000 men. 
These could not be supported by stores; and to ke pa long 
line of communications would require other armies. ‘T'o live 
upon the surrounding country would entail a dispersion of 
forces. A sixty days’ siege of Paris is therefore beyond the 
limits of likelihood.” Such was the report of the select com- 
mittee, of which M. Thiers was a member, appointed by the 


l'rench government to examine into the subject of the 


— 
oa 
— 
| =P) 
' 


cation of Paris. 


yom this it is fair to infer that the fact of Paris being 


strongly fortified had much todo with the determination of the 


French government and people to go to war with Prussia. We 
] - . 6s 4+] aes ] ) 7 » 
advisedly say ‘the French people,” for whatever they may now 


ailirin to the contrary, they went in heart and soul for the war, 
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2 Parisians were the wildest of any for 


+ 


he delusion that, happen what might, 


} 


according to their 


on the face of the globe. If, then, the 


» respo sible to a great extent for the 


towards the progress of it? At the 
vernment to witlidra 1. very large 
rrison from thi ty lor servl n the 


for weeks, while Strasbu Toul, 

ie line of small forts constructed by 
frontiers of France for Louis XIV 

{ in ine rm O i 2 im 

ed the ive f 1 the field 

of | nee » be ¢ » the 
our intention to jure er she 

I to \\ I hor OV Slit m nt have 


the tield; we have s to look 
'rench fort i towns iw the 
task e milit 1 endu 
the l s I O } mnged 
the sufferings of the French. and 
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Now, if France had had as able generals as the Germans 
1e had at 
the outset, we believe that the invaders would have had much 


had, and such an army as she had been led to think s 


1 
} 
greater difficulty than they actually experienced in reaching 
Paris, and that they would have been foiled when they arrived 
there. In that case the value of her fortifications would have 
been too apparent to admit of controversy. We believe, more- 
over, that had the French army fallen back from the lirst upon 


Keep communication ope h between that 


to 

_ 
> 
~“ 


city and the e untry in its rear, the Prussians would not have 


got much further. .This certainly might have been done if Ba- 
zaine had very rapidly retreated, and MacMahon had as rapidly 
advanced to join him. With such a formidable place s Metz on 
their flank or rear the invaders would not have pressed on to Paris 
till it was taken. Is not this decisive of the question as tothe 
utility of very strongly fortified cities? The famous Ita lan quad- 
rilateral preserved the Austrian dominions in Italy on several 
occasions. The fortifications at Mantua have time and again 
defied all the efforts of the French and the Italians to take 
them, and in 1859 it was not until the entire surrounding coun- 
try had been wrested from the Austrians that these wor .S eould 


be effectually invested. The time and cost of taking them bva 


» contending powers, and it would not be difficult to 


ie a ( ak th once h istened nevotiitions 
ese 1a Ss ports the only opstacies to ( 1vera- 
i A < 





have, in conse juence, exercised a fatal influence, when in the 
hands of foreigners, ever the affairs of 1 
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If further proof of the military and political value of 
fortified cities be wanting we can point to the advantages 
which the possession of Ciudad Rodrigoand Badjaos gave to the 
French during the war in Spain from 1808 to 1813. It enabled 
them to keep their hold on the country and thwart all forward 
movements on the part of the allies; hence it was found necessary 
tolay regular siege to them. The fortress of San Sebastian, in 
the Pyrenees, delayed the progress ol Wellington’s army sixty 
days, and it cost him several thousand men, killed and wounded, 
to take it. After that, there being no strong places to resist 
him, the road to Paris was open to him. 

Had the Potomac been properly protected, in 1815, by forts 
covering the principal points, as Fort Henry did Baltimore, 
this country would have been spared the burning of Washing- 
ton by the British.* But Fort Henry beat off the 
attack r squadron, and saved Baltimore. A strong Pp S1- 


tion, in the hature ol a fortified piace, sometimes answers 


the purpos as well as, if not better than, a re vular fort- 


ress. ‘Thus Jackson’s eotton bales served for earthworks at 


New Orleans; Wellington’s lines at Torres Vedras resisted the 


utmost « ts of Soult, Marmont, and Junot: and Lee’s lines 
around Richmond kept Grant at bay for months. notwithstand- 


ing the } ense superiority of the latter in numbers, equip- 
\\ hie th french invaded Mexico, the people of Puebla 
filled those houses which were nearest to the enemy with earth 


from top to bottom, m king them so id earth-b inks, eased with 


glais fire lans la mé inn 1815, une 
€ g i ii les plus extra i 3 us ons 
I i ta ies | its-Unis d’A YO V i grand 
y 7.000 8.000 Anglais les i l 
) ines euetre is iva - de 

‘ 3 les iblissemens publics i i 
1 autre exemple dans l'histoire —Art dela Guerre, vol. 2. 
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brick and stone, and these improvised ramparts proved formid- 
able obstacles to the enemy’s progress; they resisted his fire 
as well as the Russian earthworks at Sebastopol did that of the 
allies. This idea of the Mexicans is not a bad one on an 
emergency; and the use of earth for ramparts has become com- 
mon since Todleben’s experiments in the Crimea. <A large 
proportion of the fortifications at Chatham, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth, the principal English dock-yards, consists of earth- 
works ; and the same may be said of other fortified stations 
along the English coast. England is now more in earnest than 
ever in providing against foreign attack, not merely by sea- 
coast defences, but by inland intrenched camps, and the 
strengthening of natural positions. 

It is curious to note how publie opinion has change] on 
the subject of coast defences in that country within a few 
years. Some thirty years ago the Duke of Wellington, who 
was then looked up to as an oracle, and as the incarnation of 
wisdom in all that related to military affairs, asserted, in an 
official report,+ that, for the defence of the coast of England 
the chief reliance should be on the navy ,; that floating bat- 
teries should be used wherever practicable, instead of fortifica- 
tions; and that it was useless to waste large sums of money 
upon formidable works. The duke had greater reliance upon 
the British navy than the nation had; and, indeed, it is sur- 
prising how he could have forgotten the fact that in 1798 an 
expedition of 25,000 French troops, under General Humbert, 
sailed from Brest and landed on the coast of Ireland, although 
there were three English squadrons on the leok out for it; and 
Nelson wandered about the Mediterranean for months endeav- 
oring to catch the French expedition to Egypt with Napoleon 
on board, but failed. It is not a little strange, too, that 
Commodore Perry, one of our most distinguished naval author- 
ities, some twenty years ago, expressed his belief that naval 
means should be principally relied on for our defence against 
a foreign enemy, and enforced his opinions by the example of 


+ Cited in Barnard’s Sea Coast Fortification, p. 12, where the author speaks 


of this system as having been one formerly in vogue in the United States, but 
since abandoned. 
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the coasts of Europe,” said he, “that of 


he least provided with fortifications; and yet 


en trodden by a successful encmy since the 


‘tecting her military and naval arsenals by 


-garrisoned works. She depends mainly for 


, 


i 


coast upon her navy and the warlike spirit 
and the very absence of sortified works pre 


liance upon such defences, and keeps alive 


and more certain dependence upon their own 


are not the prevailing sentiments of the 


‘he rapidity with which masses of men, stores 


) 
i A 


ery and baggage, can be moved by 
steamers, has entirely altered Eng- 
from invasion. Fifty 


thrown upon her coast from I*rance in 


rs, supposing the British fleet to be drawn off 


that where the landing was to be 

na! prowess, it is of small account in 
elad batteries. The British 

sider the defences of the 

} hatically recognized this altered 

<1 that they could no longer rely upon 
landing of a hostile force in the 

: following conclusion: + “ Having 
foregoing considerations, we are led to 


‘fleet, our standing army, nor our 


the three combined, ean be relied on 


elves for the security of the kingdom 
vasion. We, therefore, proceed to consider 


nstructions which directs our attention espe- 


* * %* We are thus led to the con- 
iclous application of fortitications, the 
1 of utilizing, in the highest degree, 
regular army, and the forces which 





by Major Barnard, p. 13. 4+ Ibid. pp. 14-21. 
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nd. further, that without for- 


det ‘e which can be proposed 


of security to the country 
onomica!] th in money and 


to the United States, 1s en- 


ied cities in 


ime that it will not be denied 


1 be fortified, and strongly, 
New York. Boston, Baltimore, 
or Charleston, fall into an 

ig for other operations 
merely on account ol their 
as bases of our own opera- 


Us and dock-vards, magazines 


hould not only hold materials 


able to supply our ships 


‘a ot re at 


. , 

eentres. like New Orleans and 
’ 1? 

rivers, should be equally at- 


ered that we may one 
war, not merely with one 

rs, and be exposed to attack 
Llence San | rancisco and the 


nd on the Texan coast 


fe our most Lrrh po rtant sé a-board 


damage trom an enemy. 
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therefore were soon obliged to put themselves on an allowance. 
Half a pound of meat and half a pound of bread were al- 


lotted to a full grown man, and to the rest d tion. 


This was done at the end of June. By the 12th August, al 
their b d was gone, and t had but 
malt-calke for a substitute: this th f ieee 
four days. by which time they ho | to P 


their provisions were consumed and » the 
depth of ony 

| e horrol oft this 1 moravbie s sul > 
1 : . 
but t > heroie D ) ad their re | | ell 
) 1 
hate l oes and thereb contri ted af 
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reports of all the other d rtments possess unusual interest, 

and we regard the Pi lent’s Message, which they accompany, 
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1 most republi s the citizens have not onlv the will but also 

the power to nav a high tax, beeause in reality it is not to any 

uvidual, or set of individuals. they pav, but to themselyes.* 

ah eC sain eV - ee ike me) the ~ ibject by De Tog ieville, 

> : Yt the effeet of high taxation in this count v, he dis 
—_—a. \s the yreat in rity ol th se Who cre 

19 taxable property. all the money which is 

I immunity appears to be spent lrantage 

( own ind those who have some ITtl¢ pro 

leans OF SO reauilat the tax s that they 


| Des rIsh Inikers diffe 1 noth ng 
ist quot | Referring to preciss V the 

! \hi Boutwel proposes to continu for 

| | ss “The best tanas ase anc as 
) NS. espe ] t se Of iXury DOC- 

S 11M binan may choose how far he 

ed. They are paid eradualls md 

rally produce soby and frugality, if 

L° On no subject has Locke vritten more 

ly t tn on taxation Government.” 

Op Fr, ~ €8 ot be supported ithout great 

{ ery one Who enjoys his share Ol protee- 

out o s estate lis proportion for the mainten- 

« N the y principle which Dr. Adam 
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Now, it is because the propositions and recommendations of 
vell, in the report before us, are in strict accordance 
‘views, that instead of condemning his management 

‘national finanees, we cannot but regal 
s,and we think there are few of 
tion, will not regard it in the s: 
nat is Wrong in the Seer tary's idea of taxati 
‘In the suggestions I have the honor to make in reference to the re- 


uel 


luction of taxes [ keep in view two important facts; first. that the abil- 


ty of the nation to pay at least fifty millions annually of the principal 


of the publie debt shall not be impaired ; and, secondly, in the change of 


the revenue system Do violence shall be done to the business interests of 
he e untry. While I do not undertake to state precisely the Causes 
h have contributed to the public prosperity, there is no substantial 

for questioning the truth of the statement that the last five years 

en the most prosperous in the history of the country —Vears With- 
example in our own affairs, and without parallel in the affairs of any 
government. It is practicable to dispense with all revenue from 
nternal sources except that derived from stamps, spirits, tobacco and 
liquors. These sources should furnish for the year 1872-3 a reve- 

nue of about one hundred and ten millions of dollars, making a redue- 
ion of taxes of sixteen millions of dollars. The revenue from customs 
under existing laws, and from lands and miscellaneous sourees, would 
imount to about two hundred and thirty-three millions more, making a 
total revenue for that year of $343,000,000, The expenses of the goy- 
ernment, not including the amouut payable on account of the sinking 


are estimated at $273,025,773. If to this sum be added 850,000, 


‘payments on account of the public debt, including the amount 
the sinking fund, there remains a balance of about $20,000,000 

thin which reductions may be made inthe revenue from customs. 
‘his amount, added to the reduction proposed under the Internal Reve 
‘laws, gives a total reduction of $36,000,000. In this view I respect- 
recommend to the consideration of Congress the reduction of the 

son salt to the extent of fifty per cent; the duty on bitumimous 

coal to fifty cents per ton; the reduction of the duty on raw hides and 
ekins, and the removal of all duties from a large class of articles pro- 
duced in other countries which enter into the arts and manufactures of 
ix country, and which are not produced in the United States, and the 
revenue from which is inconsiderable. Such a list, with the revenue de- 
rived from each article, is in course of preparation and will be submit- 
ted to Congress. The removal of duties from a large class of articles 


used in manufactures, and the reduction of the duties upon coa! furnish 
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an opportanity for a moderate decrease of the rates of duties upon those 
products whose cost will be diminished by these changes.” 

This we hold to be sound reasoning. There are, indeed, 
views expressed in it which are not “popular,” because the 
populace can see only what is near and tangible. Those who 
must have others to think for them, and are not very choice in 


their selection of thinkers, cannot regard money paid in taxes 


in any better light than as so much lost. 

The same class find it extremely difficult to see anything 
but evil in the increased expenditures of government. They 
forget that, for the same reason, that each citizen or subject 
prys at yroportionate to the amount of liberty he enjoys 
the exp nditures of a representative eovernment increase in 
proportion as the nation makes progress in wealth and civiliza- 
tion: henee they are pertectly consistent in comparing the ex- 


iditures of the present year with that of five or ten vears 


, , ’ ; = ‘ or 

ago, and yud x one by the other—a species OL logic WHICH 18 
1 } 1 ° ] | 1 

nearly the saline as ft t ol the matron who thinks that because 


i certain nuinber of vards made a dress for her child several 
years since, the same amount should be sufficient now, when 
ie child has become a full grown adult. 
Kvery student of English history is aware.that just in pro- 
portion as ngland las made progress in wealth, civilization 


i | ence have her national expenditures increased. Itis 


i tted y her lea ling public men that she Nas made little or 
rress during the last deeade, and accordinely we find her 
wlitures very mM arly the same from year to year. 

None deny that during the last five years this nation has 
made remarkable progress in prosperity. Then could we ex- 
ect that our expenditures would continue the same as they 

‘re before this progress was made? “When a people” says 
De Toqueville * begin to reflect on their situation, they discover 
a multitude of wants which they had not before bes n conscious 

’ and to satisfy these exigencies, recourse must be had to 
the ecolfers of the State. Ilenee it happ ns that the public 
‘hharges increase mn pr ip yrtion to thie civilization of thre country, 


1d imports are augmented as knowledg becomes more dif- 





* Democracy in America, vol. I, p. 2 





I orted at im thirty igit per ht. i 


of the United States is due, chiefly, to two causes—first, 
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the destruction of American vessels by rebel ernisers during the war: 


and, secondly, the substitution of iron steamships for the transportation 


) 
Vessels and 


of freight and passengers upon the ocean in place of sailing 


steamships built of wood. 

* When the wa open d English builders of steams 
considerable proficiency, and since that pe riod the art has bn 
to higher perfection in Great Britain than in any other part of the w 
It is stated that the superiority of British machinery and knowledge of 
the business by British mechanics give an advantage over American 
shiphuilde rs equal at least to ten per cent. upon the cost of construction 


The ) possess additional advantage $s in the cost of labor, the cost ol 


coal, and other materials, and in the rate of interest upon t 


employed, eq al in all to about twenty per Ce lit, more, sot 


ference in favor of British shipbuilders is at least 


considering the imeans for the restoration of our ocean commu 
Lan ist be accepted—tfirst, that it is useless to att pt to revive 
with wooden ships; and, secondly, that iron ships moved by sa 

het coipete With iron ships propelled by steam. Hence thi only prac- 
tical questions for deration are these:—Can the construction of en 


? 


t 


stecalliship ) . sued in this country, and if so, by what means 
I} tra cean commerce of the United States would employ 
about 6,000,000 tons ol Shipping if each vessel made but one round voy 


ir. ‘The value of our exports and imports bas already reach 


of nearly eleven hundred millions of dollars, and during t 


ide it will exceed fifteen hundred millions of dollars annuu 
Phe annual returns for freight and passengers are about ove lun 
lions of dollars. 
history of the loss of our commeree, as shown in the at 
iven, renders it « i that without some ¢ 
vreian. trade of 
s. The MOnOpoly ol 
ud Europe by foreign merchants and 
le Monopoly of shipbuilding for the 
ousequence of the Atlantic trade, the trade of 
will be carried on in Eneglis 
Which foreign built vesse 
Will furnish no adequate relict 
| 


imiulate shipbuilding in Kug 


~ content would d 


Ktepsive Goas 
ins and our position with referenc 
country ought not to be satisfied with any policy Which dor 


the establishment and coutinuance of shipbuilding in the United 
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the encouragement of onr own seamen and merchants, and the control 
of so much, at least, of the commerce of the world as is desired for the 
export of our own products. The importation of articles required for 
domestic consumption, the removal of duties upon foreign articles used 
in the construction of iron steamships, or the allowance of a drawback 
equal to the amount of duties paid, will not, in the existing condition of 
things, secure the re-establishment of the business; but were it other- 
wise,the removal of duties or the allowance of drawbacks raises practi- 
cal questions of great diffleulty, while any concession by an indirect pro- 
cess is likely, in the end, to prove unnecessarily expensive to the 
country . 

** Several of the existing lines of European steamers were established 
by the aid of government subsidies. They are still encouraged by the 
same means, and it is unreasonable to expect that our merchants and 
shipl uilders can suece ssfully compete u ith this formidable combination 
unless they are supported by the power of their own government. 

* After careful consideration of the whole subject Iam prepared to 
advise the passage of a law guaranteeing to persons who may employ in 
the foreign trade American built first-class iron steamships of not less 
than two thousand tons burden each, an annual payment for the period 
of five years, of the sum of thirteen dollars per ton. The subsidy should 


he proportionately less to vessels of lower classification. In making this 


recommendation Ido not assume that there is no other practical method 
of restoring our commerce, but I present it as the method which appears 
to me to be the most efficient and economical. Connected with this plan, 
it will be wise to consider whether the ships may not be so constructed 
as to be available for naval purposes, and in ease of war, subject to the 
right o” the United States to take them upon payment of their appraised 
value. A similar suggestion was made by the Secretary of the Navy in 
his report for the year 1869. They should also be required to carry the 
mails ou moderate terms or in consideration of the subsidy. The use of 
sailing vessels and steamers built of wood may be continued successfully 
in the coasting trade, the trade with the British possessions, and upon 
the rivers and lakes of the country, but any effort to regain our 
former position upon the ocean by their agency must end disastrously. 
“T entertain the opinion that the policy suggested will be effectual, 
and that in a comparatively short period our mechanics and artisans will 
acquire equal skill with those of England, and that we shall not only 
have the aid of the best machinery now in use elsewhere, but that im- 
portant improvements will be made calculated to place the country in a 
position of superiority. We shall also be able to test practically the 
quality of American iron, which, for the purpose of shipbuilding, is re- 
presented as better than that used in Great Britain. If it should appear, 
as is claimed, that American iron is about ten per cent. better than the 
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iron used in England, an advantage will be secured, not only in the di- 
minished cost of the vessels, but also in the increased tonnage capacity 
of American ships of equal dimensions over those constructed with in- 
ferior materials. 

** Accepting as a truth established by experience that the ocean com- 
merce of the world is to be carried on in iron steamships, we must con 
sider and decide whether the United States shall disappear from the list 
of maritime nations, or whether, by a determined and practical effort, 
we can regain the position which we occupied previous to the late rebel 
lion.”’ 


‘e italicized such remarks as we think claim the most 
ion. Our readers know that we are no advocates 
lled “ protection.” We believe in * free 

extent. sut that under consideration 
[1 no country in the world is the principle 
owed a wider scope than it is in Kneland : 
ul versall y accepted, Yet the British FOv- 


only contributed to establish several ocean 


cranting them large subsidies, but 


ourage those lines by the same meat 
if wp ata + liv | ] : lh; . =r attas 
i private indivi uals mm this country attempt to 


lines thev have to compete not merely with 


like themselves, but also with the British 


And is our government to look on with folded 
qual a contest ? Wo ild it not be as logical and 


to interfere if it saw one American 


ree British subjects? 
Kneland has always pursued the O} posite 
as so long been almost universally recog 
of the seas: it is because Parliament is 
; ug to atiord liberal encouragement to ocean 
commeree, specially to the carrying trade, that England 
has so little difficulty in time of war in enlarging her havy 
requires, and manning her new war- 
need seamen. Upon the other hand, it is 
has hitherto failed to afford similar en- 
to American commerce that it is now in the ruined 
condition it is. This is not the less true because, as Mr. Bout- 


well says, the principal immediate cause of that ruin was “the 
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In particular features there is a radical difference; and what we 
know of the slow growth of language shows that if the two 
families descended from one original stock, a very long period 
of time must have elapsed since their separation. 

The discrepancy in physical ‘peculiarities between these 
western tribes and all other races of men affords a still stronger 
argument for attributing to them an exceedingly long period of 
separate existence. The various human races cling to their 
peculiarities of feature with a persistence on which, in cer- 
tain known eases, no essential effect has been produced 


during thousands of vears. This fact gives us reason to con- 


sider the American Indian as one of the primitive races of 


They possessed, besides, a large body of habits and customs, 
well-detined political and social systems, and abundant super- 
stitions and traditions, all pointing to the fact of a long occu- 

of this forest realm, during which these sui-generis 

es had grown up from the accumulation of slow varia- 

ions. Finding the lorest-crown shores ol the New W orld thus 

possessed, it was a natural conclusion that the animal as well as 

the vegetable tenants were indigenous to the soil, and that the 

red man formed an aboriginal race, the primitive human inha 
bitants of our land. 

But later investigation goes to show that this opinion, 
though so strongly sustained by the above facts, is incorrect. 
Abundant evidence has been found of the previous existence, 
throughout a great portion of the territory of the United States, 
of a race of people much more civilized than the Indians, and 
ditiering widely from them in character. This race has lett 
monuments of its existence upon our soil in an intricate system 

‘ks, desiened for defence. worship, sepulchre, and 

cnown purposes, which are found throughout nearly 

the whole extent of the valley of the Mississippi and its tribu- 

taries, and whose coltents are highly interesting in the infor- 
mation they yield as to the condition of their builders. 

The modern Indians are not without their ideas of artificial 
aid to the defensive gifts of nature. They have left throughout 
the state of New York, and elsewhere, numerous lines of de- 
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fence, and remains of pallisaded enclosures, all shrewdly built 
in localities where nature hid left little for man to do. Sut 
these works, and the more advanced defences of the Southern 
Indians, are such as the shrewd savage might well devise, and 
are not to be compared with the extensive labors of the mound 
builders. 

At what period in the past this race lived, and whence they 
originated, we can scarcely conjecture. As they do not appear 
to have crossed the Alleghanies or to have gone north of the 
great lakes, being principally confined to the valley of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, they may have lived for a long 
period contemporaneously with their savage neighbors, the 
Indians, with whom they were in constant warfare, and by 
whom they may have been at length exterminated or driven 
from the country. This, at least, is the only reasonable conjec- 
ture in regard to their utter disappearance, and the possession 
of the entire country by their red-skinned successors. Whether 
this occurred hundreds or thousands of years ago no one can 
tell. We only know that in many places the surrounding 
forest has overgrown their deserted mounds, with all its variety 
of vegetation. Now it is most probable that some single species 
of tree would first take possession of these abandoned clearings, 
and that only after a long lapse of time would other trees suc- 
ceed in intruding themselves, several forest generations being 
required for this complete homogeneity between the new and 
the old woodland. Yet trees now exist on the mounds having 
six or seven hundred rings of annual growth, with others of 
equal size decaying in the mould beneath them, so that their 
abandonment must have been, at least, more than a thousand 
years ago, possibly several thousand years. 

The defensive works of these aborigines are often strong 
and intricate lines of earthworks, occupying the summits of the 
river bluffs, at points where converging ravines have cut preci- 
pitous walls on two or more sides, leaving but a narrow space 
of easy approach. The places selected always possess peculiar 
adaptation to the purpose designed, and the approaches are 
fortified with great skill. ‘ They are"guarded by double over- 


lapping walls, or a series of them, having sometimes an accom- 
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mound, designed perh: asa ‘look out,’ and corres- 


m of detence, of the 


»p. often 


citheult 

tly formed by the river's 

ach terrace constl- 
Istory of the valli \ 

ym the lowest or 


SCTiadia 


In the 


ts Wallis 


* The vast amount of labor nece ssary to the erection of most of these 
works precludes the notion that they were hastily constructed to check 
a single or unexpected invasion. On the contrary there seems to have 
existed a system of defenses, extending from the meuth of the Allegha- 
ny diagonally across the country through central Ohio to the Wabash. 
Within this range the works which are regarded as defensive are largest 
and most numerous. if any inference may be drawn from this fact, it 
is that the pressure of hostilities was from the north-east ; or that, if the 
tide of migration flowed from the south, it received its final check upon 

line. On the other hypothesis, that in this region originated asemi- 
eivilization Which subs¢ (y Uli utly went southward, colistantly ale veloping 
itself in its progress, until it attained its height in Mexico, we may sup- 

from this direction came the hostile savage hordes, before whose 
incessane attacks the less-warlike mound builders gradually receded, or 
beneath whose exterminating cruelty they entirely dirappeared—leaving 
these monuments alone to att ‘Ir eXistence, and the extraordinary 
skill with which they defended their altars and their homes. Upon 


either assulption it is clear that Lhe Coltest Was a protrac ted one, and 


that the race of the mounds were for a long time exposed to attack.] 
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that these latter are the devenerated descendants of the 


race 1n q lestion. We are obliged to look elsewhere for a solu- 
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tion of the mystery of their disappearance, which should, proba- 

bly be ascribed to the warlike aggressions of these, their savage 
contemporaries. 

The iounds are composed principally of earth, though 

in large quantities, 1s often introduced, and many mounds 

tirely of stone. Some of these latter were so 

that the labor of forming them must have been 


The great stone mound about eight miles south of 


Nev ix (Ohn10), and about one mile east of the reservoir on the 


Licking Summit of the Ohio Canal. was one of the most 


} 
+ 


‘uctures in the State. It was composed of stones, 
as they were found on the adjacent 
without cement, to the height of from 40 to 
‘ireular base of 182 feet diameter. This was 
low fosse and parapet of an ovate forin, with 
» east end. 

canal reservoir, Which Is seven or eight miles long, 
it was deemed necessary to protect the east bank 
sion with stone. The nearest stones available for this 
were those of the great mound. During the years 
im fifty to seventy-five teams were employed in re- 
mass of material. It is said that from 10,000 to 
loads were carried away. As the workmen ap- 
he base of the mound they discovered fifteen or six- 
| earth-mounds around or near the circumference of 

and a similar one in the eentre.* 
small mounds were not examined till many years 
Several of them were found to contain human bones, 
‘that they had been used for sepulehral purposes. One 
was found laid in a trough formed by hollowing 
[In connnection with it were fifteen copper rings, and a 
of the same metal. The axe marks on the log 
it had been cut with some weapon sharper than the 
tich is found so plentifully throughout the west. 
ibsequently found in the same mound a stone 
an engraved tablet in unknown characters, a 


* Smithsonian Report, 1866, p. 359. 
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sandstone mortar, and several neatly worked stones resembling 
a mason’s plumb bob. The bottom of the mounds is formed 
of a hard, white fire-clay, which is not known to occur within 
six miles. 

Among the substances of most frequent occurrence in these 
mounds are large plates of mica. In illustration we may refer 
toa mound opened in constructing the locks for the above- 
mentioned canal. In it were found bones belonging to from 
twelve to fifteen skeletons, which were covered with large plate 8 
of mica, of the finest quality in regard to transparency and size 
There were from twelve to twenty bushels of this mineral at 


I ori es 


this place alone, and it. has been found in great quantiti 
throughout the west, of every variety; having been apparently 


highly esteemed by the mound builders, for some unknown 


reason 


Yet it is not found in place in the Mississippi Valley, and 


must have been brought from a long distance, probably hundreds 
of miles. The nearest locality of some of the varieties discovered 
is on the Schuy kill river, near Philadelphia. It was no trivial 
labor to transport such quantities of a heavy material to so 
great a distance. 

The great mound at Grave Creek, Virginia. was also s¢ pul 
chral in its purposes, as has been proved by an excavation 
mace into it by its owner, for purposes of discovery. At the 
bottom, directly under the summit, he found a vaulted s« pul- 
chral chamber, four vards long by two and a haif vards wide. 
[t was composed of a stone wall nearly four feet thick, and 
contained two skeletons. one being of a woman almost re luced 
to dust. There were found many ornaments, among them 
necklaces of pearls. 

Kighteen feet above this was another grave, containing a 
skeleton, seyenteen hundred shell beads, five leather bracelets, 
and one hundred and fifty mica plates. But the most im- 
portant diseovery in this sepulchre was that of aun alphabetical 
Inscription, which has excited the attention of the learned. and 
has given rise to a great variety of opinions. “It is com- 
posed of twenty-two characters, in three lines, with a cross 


and a mask engraved on a hard stone of elliptical shape, about 
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Some groups of works embrace several of these and other fig- 
ures, connected by avenues, with numerous entrance ways and 
small mounds, forming in all an intricate arrangement which 
has no parallel elsewhere on the earth. 

The circles are usually small, ranging from 250 to 300 feet 
in diameter, though some have a circuit of more than a mile. 
Many of them are perfect circles, and many of the rectangular 
works perfect squares, even in those cases where the walls are 
more than a mile in length, which is a striking evidence of the 
skill and knowledge of their builders. The circles possess an 
interior ditch, which is absent from the rectangular enclosures. 
The walls usually range from three to seven feet high, but in 
the great circle at Newark, it is thirty feet from the bottom of 
the ditch to tne summit of the embankment. The works atthis 
locality were very extensive, covering an area of four square 
miles. 

Within or near the enclosures occur the sacrificial mounds. 
These are formed in convex layers of earth and ashes, as if 
they had been built up by successive additions, with intervals 
of use between. On or below their summits are altars of baked 
clay or stone. These vary from two to fifty feet long, averaging 
about eight feet. They are burnt hard as if from the action of 
intense heat. “On the altars have been found instruments and 
ornaments of silver, copper, stone and bone; beads of silver, 

; 


copper, pearls and shells; spear and arrow heads of flint, 
quartz, garnet and obsidian; fossil teeth of sharks, teeth of the 
alligator; marine shells, galena, sculptures of the human head 
and of numerous animals, pottery of various kinds, and a large 
number of interesting articles, some of which evince great 
skill in art.”* 


The Temple Mounds also occur within or near enclosures. 


They consist of truncated pyramids. These are round, 


square, an 1 of other shapes, but always flat topped. They 


contain no remains, and are remarkable for their likeness to the 
Mexiean Teucallis. In some cases they are terraced. The 


great pyramid at Cahokia is of this class. It has a terrace of 








* Antiquities of New York, p. 318. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XLVII. 
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such dimensions that it was used by the monks of La Trappe 
as a kitchen-garden when members of this austere order in- 
habited its summit. The solid contents of this great work are 
estimated to amount to twenty millions of cubic feet. 

‘side these mounds are others of uncertain purpose. Some 
| 


| Ne 


seem 2s if intended for points of observation or alarm. ‘“'T' 
Wpa he ights along the vallevs ot the west are commonly 


1 mounds of middling size. In certain valleys one 
see long chains of this kind of observatory, placed at 
distances from each other, on tops of hills and moun- 

l‘ires lighted on these elevations can be seen at fifteen 
round. Inthe South of Ohio some are so 
ermit of corresponding rapidly between two 
hity miles distant from each other.” * 
er class of monuments are the graded ways. There is 
» of these near Piketown, Ohio, which 1 
» through the river bluif from tl 
is, in all, 1,080 feet 
feet high. ‘ 


ive-ef in forming the 


"al 


x fH ind eds pass alone 


‘midst of one of the most in 
countrv affords, and one w 
to some of those works which 


1mon with the causewavs and aque- 


wards the South we find evidences of 
mound builders. There are he 


“sume 
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these and other points the resemblance to the Mexican Teo- 
ealli is so marked that we are forced to admit some connection 
between the two races of builders. In further evidence of this 
are pipes formed in theshape of a human head, with a fillet of 
real pearls, worn precisely like those on the brow of the small 
statue of an Aztec princess figured by one of the early Spani- 
ards, 

Among the antiquities of Florida are high roads, * usually 
leading to a pyramidal hill, or to a lake evidently dug out for 
the use of the population, or conducting to broad tetragonal 
terraces. Irom St. John’s, directing one’s progress to the South 
of the Floridan peninsula, one meets several of these long and 


wide avenues, bordered with enormous pyramids, and leading 


from the town to an artificial lake. These pyramids, un- 
gr 


doubtedly raised to transmit to posterity the glory and mag- 


nilicence of a reign or nation, might also have served the pur- 

pose of p iblie editices for political or religious assemblies.” * 
In this State are vestiges of extensive roads sixty to seventy- 

five miles lone. These terminate ata mound. In Western Flor- 


} 


ida one of these roads is distinctly visible in a straight line for 

sixty-five miles along the banks of the river ( )klokoney. The 

mounds, from five hundred to six hundred and sixty-six yards 

-e, and from eighteen to fifty feet high, are 

are, the side next the road having a gentle 

have wide steps leading to the sumuinit. 

nave formed the centres of the towns or cities of 

incient inhabitants, and have been surrounded by dense 
living in adobe huts of which no trace remains 

sion bor lering the upper lakes, partly in Michigan, 

ivi, but particularly in Wisconsin, are numer- 

-s of the most interesting character, and singu- 

trom those noticed in other p irts of the country. 

»in the form of different animals, and 

‘ur on the undulating surface of 

; reliefs of the various animals in- 

Beasts, birds, reptiles, and men, are 








* Deserts of N. America, p. 356. 
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ke represented, of gigantie size, and often sufficiently faith- 
r ti ‘ lig intended to be easily recognised. 
‘y numerous, occurring in long, dependent 


sonnect “d small or conical mounds. 
» being from one and a half to six 
| h they stand permits t 1elr 


ty. In Dade county, Wis- 


rupeds, probably intended to represent 


} 


yards lone. Connected with them 1s 


yards long. These figure 


ributious, Vol 
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earth-works left by this lost race, we will proceed 
other points of their civilization. The progress of 
the Eastern continents are, by modern archeologists, di 
several ages, or epochs of development, disti 
Old and the New Stone Ages, the Age ot 

lron. Preceding the Bronze Age should 

as the use of native metals must have preceded 


Only a few traces of the use of copper, however 


A 


found in Europe, and it is supposed that we mu 
Copper Age elsewhere, as in Asia; and that peopl 
realy discovered the use of bronze conquered the stone-using 
races of Europe, and originated the Bronze Age 
Now the race of American ab rigines, wh 
considering, had enterel this epoch of 
as we have seen, has left such slight tr: 


They were, at the period of their disap 


Age. ‘True, they do not seem to have de 


] 


* } : + 
this metal to any great extent, their w 


‘composed of stone 
er is not susce 
he hands of a rude 
1 to ornamental purposes, to wl 
There were works, however 
> yet m ntioned, which seem to n 


sion of better tools than have yet been foun 
have applied the metals in other ways than their ret 
us warrant to believe. 
Among these works are porphyry scu!pti 
have been cut, yet which now turn thee 
knife. How these were made is a ques 
wer has yet been given. Besides 
ornaments in copper found in tl 


; 1] , . hm 
use, such as well-wrougunt axes, chisels, ete 


, ’ = ’ ’ 
; ; id. and t ere 1S nothing to show th 
smeiting processes. Some ot 


ered With silver, which Is hammered ver lin, and 


applie lto the metal within as to seem like plating. 
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It needs, sometimes, a close examination to perceive how it was 
performed. 

This copper was obtained by mining operations, of which 
abundant traces yet remain. They had discevered the stores 
of metal in the Lake Superior copper region, and there is scarce 

rhich the metal occurs in any abundanee, where 
ginal mining are not found by their more skillful 
T'he vein belonging tothe Minnesota C mnpany ex- 
lence of having been worked for a distance of two 
‘his is indicated by open cuts in the course of the veins 
bottoms are broken implements, stone hammers, ete. 
» also evidences of fire having been employed to aid in 
the metal from the rock. Some of these excavations 
feet deep. 
‘mine of the e ympany above named, covered by fifteen 
of accumulated soil, and beneath trees not le 
hundre | years old. was found a mass of pure copper w 
‘rom this huge mass of metal every 
TmoVve L. [t h \ | bee 1s pp yrie | by Sk ds, and was 
marks of the fire which had p ‘oba ly been used 
In connection with it were found va- 
‘opper. It had evidently been aban- 
m its weight being beyond their power of lifting 
aso 


t Ontonagon mass of virgin copper, 


i 
lat Washington, showed, when 


een cut from it, while the ground ar 
fragments of stone axes. rom these 
may gain some idea of the extent of th 
mound builders. They worl 
Pits yet remain in the 
ry, hammers an 
in degree of civ 
ypper using races of 
re in advance of the stone 


me of their works rivalling the 





Squier’s Antiquities, p. 281. 





. 


rc 
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Among the several industries exercised by all primitive races 
none is so general, or so distinctive of their degree of progress, 
as the manufacture of pottery. Like the mollusks among the 
fossil tribes of the earth, whose constant presence and sueces- 
sion serve as a chronological index of the age of the rocks, so 
the general presence of pottery enables us to compare the works 
of different races with each other, and estimate their compara- 

es of skillandculture. “The manufacture of pottery 
is the simplest of arts. It would naturally be suggested by the 
impressions made in the moist clay or soil by hands or feet, and 
would first be practised where the proper material most al 
as in the valleys of great rivers. The Babylonians, th 
and the Etrurians became potters from their vici 
yhrates, the Nile, and the rivers of northern Italy. 


the vessels of the primitive manufacturer would be most 
t 


ake the form of natural models he might | 
him. The type of earliest and rudest production 
anut, or the rind of some of the pumpkin tribe, and 
an ext t tha ose acqu unted with the vecet: 
‘nt countries are generally able at a glance entify 
uctions in their pottery. The second type, one that 
| ¥ b] rogress, 18 the female b LST, witl some- 
} ‘rve its characteristics as symbols of 
idity and abundance. This graceful type was carried toa 
lous extent by the Greeks.’ * 
> pottery found in the mounds manifests a very consi- 
» degree of skill, which could oaly be the result of long 
practice, and indicates a race that had been for m iny centuries 
slowly pr yressing in taste and skill, till t ley had attained a 
eh standard of excellence. They were unacquainted with 
use of the potters wheel, yet, by manual skill alone, pro- 
-d works which for symmetry and excellent finish look like 


work of professional potters Of course we speak of the 
. 4 s 
ush of their work in 3 comparative sense, not intending 


it on a level with the work of civilized nations. but 


) compare it with that of other races of presumably equal cul- 





* Squier’s Antiquities, p. 128. 
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ture. Som? of their pottery is tastefully ornamented with scrolls, 


figures of birds, etc. These are engraved in the clay, being 


cut with a sharp instrument. The material of the vases is a 
fine clay, which is worked into forms of exceeding regularity 
and precision. None of them are glazed, this branch of the 
art seeming to have been unknown. 

In their ornaments and warlike implements a great variety 
of substances was employed. Among these we find obsidian, 
a mineral not found nearer than Central America, and which 
in subsequent ages was largely employed by the Aztecs. This 
is a striking instance of commercial enterprise, and knowledge 
of the products of distant countries. In the arrow and lance 
heads and cutting instruments every variety of quartz was em- 
ployed, some of them being worked with exquisite skill from 
pure limpid erystals of quartz. Mixed with the ashes and other 
substances on the altars have been found marine shells and 
pearls in great quantities. Thus in further evidence of their 
commercial energy, we have copper and silver from the Great 
Lakes, pearls and shells from the Gulf, mica from the Alle- 
ghanies, and obsidian from the volcanic ranges of Mexico. 

Among the numerous other evidences of the skill of this 
lost race may be mentioned their carvings in stone, of which 
many striking examples have been found, which ex!ibit an ar- 
tistic taste superior to any of the remains of the “Stone Age” 
of Europe, and a power of working in hard materials which 
would seem impossible, had we not the evidences before us. 
We do not refer to their skilfully chipped spear and arrow 
heads, their porphyry hammers, their pestles, disks, and other 
instruments of unknown use, but to the elaborately wrought 
pipes, upon which their best artistic skill was displayed. This 
people must have been as strongly addicted to the use of tobac- 
co as any of their successors in the land, judging from the la- 
bor and time they seem to have given to the preparation of 
their pipes. Probably they attached some superstitious force 
to the practice of smoking, of which we may have ‘an indica- 
tiou in the reverence for the pipe yet displayed by the Ameri- 
can Indians. 


The stone carvings are of the greatest variety in design, 
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and show a close observance of nature and detail, which is 
very unlike the usual work of savages. Many of these sculp- 
tures are remarkably truthful in their  delineations, 
the characteristic expression and attitude, and in many 
cases the very habits of the animal, being indicated. Thus the 
otter is represented in the act of securing a fish. In like man- 
ner the heron is displayed as grasping a fish, and the hawk en- 
gaged in tearing a small bird in his talons. Many other in- 
stances of attention to the truth of nature might be given. 
Among these sculptured animals may be included nearly ev- 
ery beast, bird and reptile indigenous 


1 


to the country ; 
searcely one is omitted. We have carvings representing the 
beaver, otter, elk, bear, wolf, panther, raccoon, opossum and 


squirrel ; among birds, the hawk, owl, raven, duck, goose, ete. ; 
of reptiles, the alligator, turtle. toad, and rattlesn ike, This 
partial list will serve to give an idea of the wide range of sub- 
jects embraced in their artistic labors. Beside these are sev- 


eral animals and birds not indigenous to the country. Several 


pipes are in existence representing in all its characteristic fea- 


tures the manitus or sea cow, an animal whose nearest locality is 
the coast of Florida. The touean is also represented, so nat- 
urally that the object intended cannot be mistaken. Yet this 
bird is strictly tropical in its habitat, and its appearance among 
the sculptures of the mound builders show an acquaintance 
with the best productions of far distant regions little to be ex- 
pected. There are also representations of the cougar, a tropical 
animal,which are executed in red granulated porphyry, so hard 
as to turn the edge of the best tempered knife. 

The human form and face is frequently represented, the 
form usually crouched and bent so as to bring the whole frame 


within the limits of compactness necessary for a pipe. Someof 


the faces peering out from the front of these doubled Ip fivures 
are ludicrously distorted, while others are probably sood rep 


resentations of the general features of the ra 


ACC, 

Besides the above named there are many other devices, 
some very singular. These pipes are always cut from a single 
piece of hard stone. They are mostly formed of fine porphyry, 
of many shades of color, though other materials are occasion- 
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ally employed. All the mound carvings are exquisitely 
wrought, and, if the material will admit of it, are beantifully 
p lished. It is, and se ms likely to remain, an utter mystery 
how this was p formed. It could not have been done by any 
process of grinding, as the stone is frequently cut under to 
bring out the limbs and other details of the animals, in a man- 
ner to which no grinding process would be applic ible. 

hil mee nployed is often so hard as to 

y tempered steel, it was cut by a people posses 

harder meta! than native copper. They must, moreover, 
found considerable tac lity in the working o 
carvings would searcely have been so numer 
so exXq 


I 


appeal 
A i 


+ 


present We must Dee tent to rest in 1g 


Ine yusidering the origin, character, and fate 
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ordinary people, we have insufficient data toarrive at any ] Osi- 
tive conclusion, though we are able to form conjectures of 
various degrees of probability. That they differed essen 

from the existing American Indians there are abundant reasons 
to believe. The history of all nomadie tribes, whether we con 
sider the Scythian tribes of Asia, or the Indians of North Ame- 
rica, shows them to be averse to the patient and persevering 
labor necessary to the erection of such massive structures. The 
principal localities of the mounds are those where now are sit- 
uated the most thriving towns and cities of the West. Thi 
site of St. Louis, for instanee, was covered with small mounds. 
As the attraction which draws modern settlers to these localities 
is principally their agricultural advantages, we may conjecture 


that similar reasons influenced their predecessors, and that agri 


culture was one of their main industries. The great extent an 


variety of the works found in some of these 


districts shows that these localities were settle i 
population for a long period of time We have 
cations in their many elaborate works of defense 
of these works indicates, as before remarked, tha 
of ageression came from the north-east, to 
ancestors of the modern Indians may have been ¢ 
confined. In Wisconsin, whose animal and oth: 
an extensive population, there are no works of defence, 
there to any extent in the Southern States, which f: 
to the same conclusion. 
As to how long they resisted this aggressive foree no one 
can say, other than that it must have been a very considerable pe- 
riod It was cert unly long enough for the deve opment oi a 


considerable degree of civilization, for the origination of numer- 


ous superstitious and national ideas, and the 
numbers of monuments of these ideas: for the 


artistic taste and of the mechanical power necessary to its full 
display - for the origination of numerous industries, as displaved 
in their ¢ ypper and salt mining, their skill in the manufaet 


of pottery, of woven cloth goods, and of flint weapons, and 


the working of copp rr, silver, and other materials: and finally 


for the origination of a compact and despotic system of gov- 
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ernment in which the whole nation were the slaves of one au- 
tocratic head and of a well organized priesthood. The great 
numbers of mounds intended for religious observances proves 
this latter, while the former is shown by the vreat extent of the 
labors performed which could only bave been executed under 
the commands of a despotic power similar to those of Mexico, 

Peru, and Egypt. Wherever we find vast w itl 

lit ‘t, we may safely surmise that 
ng for glory or the priesthood for power, 
ople or of captive races. It is only in 


} 


extent are erected for useful pur- 


1 
people, of their own will, uniting in 


» origin of this race, their faces do not differ 
‘the great American family, 
iout the whole 


utures of 


ve 
ie minds of these 
lesser features of their civilization, particularly those 
and erstition vhich are most likely to arrest tne att 
ly by some such hypothesis are we 
; uliar traditions, habits. and 
“l by the existing tribes, so widely, 
ige races elsewhere, 


1 


‘em to be bey 


M ystaut 
in a migration from the Old World. 


forms, that which ascribes them to a simply populating immi- 
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gration, a result of the general movement of mankind from 
their original abode in Central Asia, in which some may have 
gone northwié rd and crossed Behring's Strait, while others went 
westward al settled Hurope. The other is that of a civiliz- 
ing immigration, ascribing the Americans to the movements of 
maritime nations who in prehistoric times are 

have crossed the Atlantic, and even the-Pacific, in 

“1 these remote shores. There are many tradi- 

he Mexicans, Peruvians and other aboriginal 

y confirmatory of these views, particularly of 

Among the principal writers in defence of the lat- 

pinion, we may mention the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, 

is Histoire des Nations Civilizces du Mexiq:te et di ? Amerique 

‘a/e, and other works, and Alexander Von Humboldt, in 
Cordiileras et Monumens des P: uple s Indigenes de 


‘e strongly of opinion that the Americans 
rx all their forces to the discredit of 

but the balanee of opinion and of 

his hy pothesis. At 


»mote past such animmigration took 


‘raved in favor of t 


» froin the time necessary to effect 

its and customs, the 

an indigenous civilization, the forma- 

nguages from the rude spee ‘+h of the orig- 

» changes nec ssary to bring them 

we first take cognizance of them 

far as 

pre-existing 

eeted principally the inhabitants of 

ing no evidence that the mound 
heir influence. 

ion of what became of this lost race 

anished from its original seat, we are 

We have already presented the rea- 


} 


iey may have been finally driven from 


+ 


ronghold on the Ohio by an aggressive pressure. Sut 


previous to this it is probable that from an overteeming popu- 
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lation suecessive waves of migration may have gone southward 
inf] -similar to that which produced the Asiatic 


These southward travelling emigrants 


ves, leaving marks of their occasional 


is mounds of the South. They 

+ regions until pushed forward by 
liged to devote their 

were exertel in the development of 


re find a gradual increase southward in 


Lol 


t 


100, 


f their mound-building propensities. 


| 


m and character till, in the Gulf States, 
a shape that is full of significance of 


heir builders, namely, the shape of the 


scarcely suppose that pyramids 
riginated independently by two 
that the one borrowed from 
building only in earth, the 
the alternative of supposing 
and, of course, that the 


of the works in 


table 

ange elvilization, 

rly crushed out by the Spanish 
is still of the highest in- 

refer their 

land far to the 

in the regions 

latitude of 


of the mound-builders. 


} 


vard, it would proba- 
souisiar l and ‘Texas, 
r the name 
from the Rio Grande to the 
anks of the great Rio del Norte.’’* 


Smithsonian Report, 1866, p. 335. 
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these migrating tribes seem to have moved towards the 

nto Florida, which became the seat of a higher civ- 

To this may possibly be ascrib <1 the superior cul- 

he Flori lan Indians as found by De Soto and others. 

These emigrants may have eventually proceeded to Cuba and 
Yucatan, or part of them may have traversed the great arch of 
an islands, and finally reached the banks of the 

‘It is from the Rio Gila onwards that we are first en- 

» definite traces of the course of the migration 

the South: the indications of the different 

sress increase with its entrance upon Mexi- 

we yet possess only sparingly the means of 

st immigrants who appeared in the north 

with them to so-called Toltecatl civilization 

f the great Nahoa family. The space 

culture gradually occupied is shown by the 


the Rio Gila, and in Chihuahua, by el Zape 


Qu mada in Zacatecas Over the Nahoas 


‘al obscurity. Their appearance in the north- 
‘Oo must have taken place at amueh earlier time 
he Christian era. Our knowledge 

nough to justify us in re- 

founders of the stone works in 

» admit that the age of the civ ilization 

‘the Mississippi reaches back 2,000 
ossible that the Naloas were also the 
inds in North America, or at least be- 


from which these works proceede].’’* 


red race to the Nahoas, the Toltees, entered Mexico 
h in the seventh century of our era. These mi- 
1ot to be considered as single move- 
hward progress of successive branches 
ich May have extended over many cen- 
pire in Mexico lasted four centuries, and 
mut LOLS, by famine, pesti ence and civil 
race, of separate origin, the Chichemics, who 





CQ, 


* Smithsonian Report, 1866, p. 336 
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had long been settled to the north of the Toltees, and had im- 


ortion of their civilization, took possession of the de- 


} 


of the Tolteces, on the withdrawal of these latter 


ufter this period appeared those seven tribes 
known by the common name of Nahuatlacas, and 
¢ to the family and spoke the tongue of the Tol- 


> tri 


ma « neared fir slacelyu foallawine es »} 
r appeare first, closely lollowing eacn 


the year 1090 that the seventh of these tribes 
Aztecs, issued from Aztlan, their unknown 

h, as above remarked, is to be sought in the region 
at Lakes. annals enable us partly to 
y in its wanderings, but the geographical names 
Ltteriy unknown, we have no satislactory indica- 
vements, until they appeared on the table lands 
out L190, (a century atter they had left their 
blished that remarkable eiviliza- 

hree centuries later,a migration of 
triding warriors, appeared from beyond 
he last traces of North American 


attempted to describe the character 
hich has left so great an abundance 
e valleys of the United States, and to 
» indications re in of their origin and fina] 
e° earth more in- 
Ina consider- 
continent, long ages before 
upon its shores, and to discover the 
al growth of that remarkable Aztee 
has strongly excited the attention and in- 
» modern world. 
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telescope twenty feet in focal length, eighteen inches in 
diameter, and with a magnifying power of one hundred and 
eighty. The points of observation were vé ry numerous, and 
taken indiscriminately in all regions of tl 

visible in our northern latitudes. M. 

the observations which Herschel made, 

to his investigations, the mean density 

the galactic circle is about thirty times as great as it is at it 


pole.* These measures of Sir William Ilerschel take in, how 


to ti 


ever, telescopic stars as well as those which are ble t 1e 


naked eye. The result which we have 
reference to that part of the heavens sit 
of the general plane of the Galaxy. Simi; 
carried out in the southern hemisphere with 
plane, lead to a like result.¢ 
The number of stars visible to the 
aller than one would suppose alter taking 
ayvens on a clear evening when the 
or other obstructions to vis 


hat the number of stars distinct 


r one time, is small, we have 
| 


space. It is a remarkable 


i 


the retina are far less sensitive 


han the parts nearer the margin : 
icl ‘at first suppose to | 
| 
part by such as just lie beyond the reac! 
ol ] 7 1° 1 
vhose ravs enter the eve obliquely, 


stitution of the retina, become indi 


The number of stars visible t 
given locality, is only about two 
number of stars distinctly visible to the 


where from five thousand to five thousand 
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somewhat on the difference in the constitution of 


elative amount of ght whieh reaches us from 


ws varies from the most brilliant to the lowest 


he eve can distinguisl . even with the he p of the 


telescopes, they were divided into magnitudes 
“l in the history of astronomy, ranging from 


sixth), prior to the invention of the telescope, 
this division has been extended down to the six- 
to the twentieth macnitude, according to the seale 


astronomers, Aeeordit Y to M. \rov laa der, al 


hority on this subj «t, the stars, from the first to 


tudes inelusive, may be arranged in the order 


. oe rinnine with the first, according to the follow- 


Ist, 20: 2d, 65: 3d, 190; 4th, 425: Sth, 1,100; 


lh. 13,000; Sth, 40,000; 9th, 142,000: 


vo hu idred thous na. MM. eStruve 1 


a 


r 


| 


two thousand cr ater.” 
cable phenomenon whieh the fixed stars pre- 


ich is not well unde rstood, their nocturnal 
his is particularly noticeable | the t mnperate 


s of the globe. The fact that the planets rarely 


ows that the sensible disk ich they present, as 


‘immeasurably small ones whieh the fixed 


rions of the g 


11 


hit «le vree ol scintillatio 1, excep 


oizon.t We henee conelu 


rs is in part at least an atmospheri 


witzerland, has called 
of the seimtiilation of the 
tL meteorological phenomenon, 
I 
4 1? ) 
Setl-luminous si ‘an be demonstrated 


Every planctthat is visible tothe naked eye, 


( s, Vol. iii., p 12 


Humboldt here gives M. Aragos views on the subject. 


nian Re) wt tor 1861, pp. 220-227. 
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} 


and some that are not, have a measurable disk; but none of the 
fixed stars have, and yet some of them, especially Sirius, are 
comparable in apparent magnitude to the brightest planets, 
Jupiter and Venus. Besides, the immense distance at which 
it is now known that the stars are situated from us. entire! 
cludes every probability that they receive more than ; 
feeble light from our sun. Sir William Herschel informs 
that he seldom o served the brighter tix d stars with his creat 
telescope. At one time, after sweeping the heavens with that in 
strument, he says that * the appearance of Sirius announced it- 
self ata ereat distance like the dawn of the m rhning, and came 


on by degrees. increasing in brightness till this brilliant star 
] 


at last entered T 


he field of the telescope with all the splen 
of the rising sun, at d forced me to take my eye trom the beau 
tiful sight.” ‘lhe intensity of the light was so great that it 
injurious to his sieht. 

iw of universal gravitation requires all the stars to be 
inmotion. Since they are free in Space to move 
tion in which t ey may be impelle 1, we know thi: 
be ina state of statical equilibrium ; but if they 
into clusters or systems, each system must be in a sta 
rium, and probab] 


‘conditions. We eall them Jive 


] 
v all the svstems. as awl 


they seem to unaided observation to sustain invari 


situations with respect to one another. Indeed, if 


placed back to the time of Hipparchus, or even of Homer. we 


could SCArCe ly distinguish with the naked eve anv diller 


rT 
betwe n the appearance of the heavens as they were then 

as they are now. All this is owing to their extremely 

parent motion, which results from their immense 

from us. 

The origin of stellar astronomy may be said to date from 
Galileo, an inventor of the telescope, and the first, or one of 
the first, to apply it to astronomical purposes. Upon the es- 
tablishment of the true system of the world by Copernicus, the 

] 


problem ol the abso! ite auces of the fixed stars hee; i 


one of the most interesting and one of the most important 
i 


since the motion of the earth around the sun, if it existed. re- 
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and annual motion of the stars to take 
verceived, it followed that either the 

t, or the earth did not move. Years 

proofs of the earth’s annual motion 

and to manifest themselves, the very great 
the stars was no longer a question, but it 
Galileo suggested a method of discover- 
by observing a double star, one of the 
‘+h was much smaller than the other, and, 


be presumed, much more distant. This 


} 
} 


t times received more than one successful 


1 
} 


nad one not founded on a parallactic dis- 


s the measurement of the apparent 


Wil 

and supposing them ol the same avbso- 
ie . ] } } l 

ascertain DY Calculation how many 


+ 


; kere 
tter luminary would have to be 


hal 


pearance to such ars. Here, 


} 


iculties had to be surmounted : for 


meter of a star was found 
on of its parallax ; and 
still more so. It is true, 
astronomers supposed the principal 
‘qual to two or three min- 
most accurate observer of his 
necent iry,) estimated the ; 
first magnitude, at two 
at one 
one-half, and 
As soon as the 
stars, it showed 
V appeared to have, was, in a great 
e to the diffraction of light. Gali 


+ 


parent diameter otf Alpha Ly “ce, al- 


12, and Annuaire pour 1842, p. 382. 


ta 


asmato, p, 482. 
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tempted to get ri tects irradiation, and he so far 


succeeded as te that star to five 
. : 

seconds ol 

exceeded ; 

apparent liameter j ! l and rhty-l ‘times as 

great as Gall i I / , ain herelore the 

distance he |i rwould exece i@ lormer 1) same 

tio if 


astr 


lax, Has aiready ve I ene ; Lhel Ci) aPrile ISTPOTLOMIers 

were Ww | " he Li. j rj , Wil } ] osoplil- 
. 

Cai Cons 
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mer ol 
nual vari 


} 
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LhnoOd 
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the zenith of Gresham College, London, where his observatory 
was situated.* 

According to Horrebon,+ Roemer observed in the years 
1692-3 a series of irregularities in the declinations of the stars, 
which could not be accounted tor 1 parailax or refraction, but 
which he supposed to arise froma variation in the position of the 
earth's axis. It is altogether probable that we here again have 


“1s, . ; : : 
exhibited the effects of aberration. 


With a view of verifvine the results of Hooke’s observa- 


ns on Gamma Draconis. Molyneu . an ! ur of astron- 

, towards the close of » year 1725, resolved to undertake 
series of observations on the sai i. For this purpose he 
“mpioyed Graham, the distinguishe ‘hanician, to construct 
or him a large zenith sector which he erected : Kew, the place 
of his residence. On the 3d of December « it year the first 
tion on the star was made as it passed the z nith. Sim- 
ervations were made on the Sth, Lith, and 12th days of 
‘month, but there appearing no material difference in 

‘the star, no further observations seemed to be ne- 

hat season of the year, since no parallax could be 

] Y 


if 


“1 to be perceptible in that Star t 


* It was chiefly, therefore, curiosity that tempted me. (being then at 
Kew, where the instrument was fixed,”’) says Bradley,{ * to prepare for 
observing the star on Decomber 17, when, having adjusted the instru- 
ment as usual, I perceived that it passed a little more southerly this day 
than when it was observed before. Not SUSpe cting any other cause of 
this appearance, we first concluded that it was owing to the uncertainty 
of the observations, and that either this or the foregoing were not so 
exact as we had before supposed, for which reason we proposed to repeat 


the observation again, in order to determine from whence this difference 


les of the earth’s 
id eighty-three m 1 mil will appear in dif- 
uless it be at an intinite distance from us. The fact that the 


» is so small, shows th the stars are ata very great 


Professor of As- 

. m. Reg., ete.» 

; discovered motion of the fixed stars.” Phil. Trans. 
December, 1728. 
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proceeded, and upon doing it, on December the 20th, I found that the 
star passed still more south rly thanon the former observations. This 
sensible alteration the more surprised us, in that it wa 
from what it would have been had it proceeded from an annual parallaa 


of the star; but being now pretty well satisfied that it could 


a th 


e contrary way 


not be en- 
tirely owing to the want of exactness in the obs itions, and having no 
notion of anything else that could cause suel 


this in the star, we began to think that some change in the material. 


ete., of the instrument itself might have occasioned it.” 
Molyneux and B 


time, but having 


an apparent motion as 


some 


selves of the great 
the star's dist 
creasing, they 
caused by some 
the distance o! 
about the beginn 
seconds more souctuel 
tance seemed to be it 
increase; but by 1 
found to be returning 
of June it had reac! 
was inthe December )) 

Since it now move 
rapidity (a second in 
would now continu 
southerly, and such 
northerly till the Sey 
tance was about twent 
came stationary aga 
and in December it 
pied a year previously, allowin 
equinoxes, 

We have now follow 
as observed by Bradley 
teresting phenomenon 


one time thought that 


a perm rf arth’s axis micht 


cause it. Although that wo | e apparent motion of 
Gamma Draconis, yet 1t was soon found to be insullicient to ex- 
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plain the phenomena which the other stars exhibited, for they 
all passed through ‘ mal period, at least so far as 
xamine the phe- 

law of it, Brad- 

‘him an instrument, 

19th, 1727. His 

1, a little more than 

nded his observa- 

ous hypotheses 

| before the true 

Says Bradley, 

«1 proceeded from 
1's annual motion 
ypagated in time, 
be the same when 
other direction 

nd object, and 

he appa- 

true cause 

¢ about 

he boat 


ction of 


nomena, the 
wivel, and the 
y and justly 


‘ range ot as- 


is no otner im- 


he showed in 
true cause, 
test philoso, 
strated the 
uifirmed 

lit. It also 
determine the 
‘the opinion 
sunted to so 


1 the zenith 
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sector would have shown it.* These observations of Bradley 
and Molyneux proved that the annual parallax of the fixed 
stars, if, indeed, they exhibited any at all, was vastly less than 
had hitherto been supposed. 

The invention of the micrometer somewhere about 1640, 


hy William Gascoigne.+ a young man who was the friend of 


Llorrocks and Crabtree, seemed to increase the practical utility 


of the method of Galileo, to which we have already referred, 
for fixing the parallax of the fixed stars. James Gregory, 
probably without any knowledge that Galileo had first sug- 
vested the method of double stars for determining the parallax 
of these bodies, in a lettert to Collins, Secretary ot the Royal 
S01 recommends this same method, and the use of the 
"in testing it. lluygens seems, however, to have 
» first that made an application ot it. Ile Say s© that 
was In vain that he attempted to find a measurable relative 
llax of Li ta Ursa Majoris, by this nie thod. Dr. Lone sub- 
| tempted to find the relative paral ax of several 
other double stars, but he was wholly unsuccesstul.** But in 
all these cases the components in each case were near] 
negative results are no proof that these stars 
‘“allax, since it Is reasonable to pres 


Wo stars Is at nearly the same distances Irom 


e < uly part of Sur William Herschel’s career he turned 
lis attention to the subject of the annual parallax of the stara ++ 
Ile readily saw the great advantage of Galileo’s method, and 

ndertook to make an application ol it. lle was unsuccessful 
his original ject, but his observations are memorable in 
{ astronomy as establishing the existence of a phy- 
n between the companions 
» beginning of the present 


vored tO measure the parallax ol some ol 


/ : Li p. 637 + Grant’s Jist 


t Dated J > 24. 1673 Birch’s Hist. Roy. Soc., vol. iii., p 
“ Cosmotheros, p. 134. ** Long’s Astronomy, vol 


t+ Phil. Trans.., 1792, p. 82, et seq. Annuaire, 1842, p 
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means of their declinations. Tis results gave Sirius a parallax 
m three seconds. Both these values 

too large. Not many years after- 

| to detect a sensible parallax in 

=, by a series of servations by 


ind azimuth circle des oned and partly 


1 
| 


bservatory of Dublin. His re- 


istenece of pera Lux in some of 
. the Astronomer 
‘ontroversy arose 
right. 
n Ls to 1821, M. 
observati mis on the ecircul p lar stars 
th a view of detecting an annual paral 
His observations seen to indicate a 
s, but it was 
have been the 
eous corrections oO! ‘ kind) to make it certain 
ve was the r l pa lax, and his deductions 


mmand the e idence of ie scientitie world, not- 


iseries of observa- 

its parallax. 

he distance of 

the distance of 

ting the observations 

hout the ye A Ilis result gave to the 
parallax of 0.7261 + 
IS12 Arago and Mathieu made a series of 
‘yeni » of determining its 
bove the horizon of 
, and in the following November. 

its altitude only exceeded that of the 
of only a single second 


“la dilference of l.”2. between 


ns for 1810-17-18-21-23-24 
7 ysical Astronomy, p- 551. 
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Qur observations do not therefor 
uth’s orbit, or thirty-nine n 
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these heights. 


semidiameter of thie « 


e seen trom the star 6 
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ink that 
rtake 


small, and this 
to measure 1 ul attempts 
to determine the “all; tar,” sa rofessor Bessel, 
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Wy Mea 
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but eir 
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‘ond maen tude, 
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titution of the Milky 
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at 


ible distances of the 
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t 


the different orders of magnitude. Indeed, we have 


stars ol 
seen in the values of the 
1e distanees of the stars do not follow 


The larger stars are 


stellar parallaxes which we have 
| 
rent magnitude. 
in a few instances. Sirius, 
is situated much farther fro 
Cyqni, a star of the 
star between the first and second 
exhibit the least sign of a measurable 
‘thinks it not altogether improbab e that 
vet be discovered among the tele 
tin regions of the Milky Way. 
but an immense mass 
q lestion natura ly 
of 


Spots sometimes @xist on 


we know that t 
vhich the sun gives out. 
‘seen, does not their lig! 
> point a method 
ber of stars with al 


of ligl 


‘afterwards observe them aga 


le: acomparison of the 


tar 
was 


the Roman letters in the same 


nuaire pour | 
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order. This notation 
generally followe 
letters of both alph 
stars In a eo) ste 

In this manner. t 

[f we could now be eert y representec 
the order of brightness in h f the constellations 
published 

able for dete 
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that the first 

sented them. 


sir Will 


conclusion 


iin Si 
the lig 


from 
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change has, 
EMratosthenes Ot 
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VV « 


of anv vet discovered. It was first noticed as subject to sin- 


cular fluctuations of brightness by Geminiano Montanari in 
1667, and afterwards by Maraldi: but the period and law of its 
variations were determined by Goodricke who commenced his 
observer, by ( mtinuine for 
4 - ] = > (* > 4 4 

some tyme to watch its phases ol rhitn : | 


observations on it in 1782. This 


ii rig ess, found that it 
remained a star of about the second magnitude for two days 
thirteen hours and three quarters, after which it descended to 


the fourth magnitude in the short ; ‘© of three la half 


hours. and then regained its former b: 


o% ( hess 1 ! equa 
space of time, thus completing its riod 1 TO 1 s. twenty 
hours and three quarters.*  llamsteed observed it in the yea 
1696 as a star of the third macnituce, ha iro Goodricke 
was enabled to fix the period of this star more rately at 
2d. 20h. 48 m.+ | 
Various causes have been ima | at different times to 
account for the variability in the intensity o e light of the 
period stars, but nothing satistactory s yet been arrived 
at t] t will give a complete ( “p mation of this rem ka rhe 


L more wondertul appearance presented b) of the celestial] 

} ; , ne } by) , 1 3 

vod1es, 1 n the cha es in the ori ne } SO-¢ ed fixed 
. : 

S I minee they shine by thelr own native ught, they are 4] 

I st certainly suns to other planetary stems hose orlds 

are pe mied,. it is reasonabie to Suppose sentien and 


intelligent beings. What, then, we 


may ask, is the eff 
the inhabitants OI so great 


a change the amount of leht 
th the central body sends out? Th 


cs are qu stlons in 
W 1 we, as beings that inhabit a phvysieal world, ] ( 

‘ ° ‘ 5 + 1 4 . 
interest, since there may exist a poOsslD1iil Cheat Su Wil 
ohne day be subject to similar mutations of t companied 

ey " . " - 
probably by like Changes 1n its raddant bh 
Since the sun rotates on an axis, it Is highly probable that 
+ ; ‘ i thads = ‘ 
ail simllarly constituted bodies also revolve 1 same man 
ner; and as the sun has dark spots on its surface, the stars aiso 
( yy I MUL\ ive i e ) ’ ’ + fi 
* Phil. Traus., 1783, p. 474 i 2x9 
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1] 


returns in respect to number and area, and will not a similar 


. ’ 4 ] 
perio ity in the stellar Spots account for the variations m the 





} ‘riods of some periodical stars ‘4 Ac cording to g 


aus once a molten 


process of cooling. The sun 


st over and its light go out! 
nitude of stars that mak 
lly crusted over, a 
rat from such 
Ss, says SI William Hersche 
heir resemblance to the sun 
» to admit such 
eV! 1\ proved 
pots, or larve 
the rest, traversed 
Vardas or trom us, 
shanves in the 
nly need not look 


, ° ‘i 
Bo Wilaua, 


ll another e ‘al ars Whiel al called 

. from t it act { 1 i. 2 I re ‘ pear rather 

y, and after shining for a while, gradually grow fainter, 
they Cibstp pear, at | { ie } ced : The tirst re- 
ed temporary star 1 ! ‘ .©., 3 ecordedi in the 
inese annals, translated by M. Kdw: + ‘The last one is 


h shone out in LS66 in t 


* Annuaire pour 1842, | 


+ Connaissance de Jem 
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be regretted that the telescope was not then invented. ‘Tycho 
determined its position as exactly as possible, but the telescope 
now shows no object there that we ean suppose to be that star. 
There is some probability, however, that it is still visible as a 


te eSCople star, though it presents no phenomena bv whiel: it 


Wish he recoonized. 


About the 12th of May, 1866, several individuals saw a new 


star in the constellation of the Northern Crown, which was at that 
time as br ight asAlpha Coronw, a star of the second magni- 
tude. Mr. Charles A. Schott observed the star the last of May, 
and found it a little below the eighth magnitude, so that it did 
not long remain visible to the naked eye.* Fortunately, not 
only the telescope was invented before the appearance ofthis star 
but that wonderful instrument, the spectroscope, also, was known, 
and the observations upon this new star (it is now known as 
the I’ Corona) with that instrument, taught us more in regard 
to the cause of the sudden bursting forth of such stars, than all 
the observations that had formerly been made upon them. 
According to the observations of Mr. Huggins and Professor 
Miller, who examined the star on the 16th of May, when it was 
not much below the third magnitude, it presented two spectrums, 
one of them continuous, like those of the sun and stars, and the 
er composed of four bright lines. These two spectrums in- 

‘ two distinct sources of light. The spectrum of bright 
lines was formed by luminous gas. “ These facts,” says Mr. 
ILugeins.+ “taken in connection with the suddenness of the 
outburst of light in the star, and its immediate very rapid de- 
cline in brightness /rom the second magnitude down to the eighth 
veeulation 
that the star had hecome sudd nly ¢ nwrapt in the flames of 


j . . 
f OHTRUUNG 


magnitude in twelve days, suggested to us the startling s] 


hydrogen. In consequence, it may be, of some great convulsion. 
enormous quantities of gas were set free. A large part of this 
gas consisted of hydrogen, which was burning about the star 
in combination with some other element. This flaming eas 


emitted the light represented by the spectrum of bright lines. 


* Dr. Gould in Stliman’s Journal, xlii., pp. 80-83. 


¢ See Smithsonian Report for 1866, p. 203. 
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‘The increased brightness of the spectrum of the other part of 
4 4 


it may show that this fierce gaseous conflagration 


to a more vivid incandescence the si 


As the free hydrogen beeame 


he photosphere bec 


Wi 


aned down to its former briehtness. 


inseribed it 
May, 1791. however, there 
attempted to tind it 


tr) 
\ 


es Ol modern spec 
s 


own native 
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gives a line or a series of lines peculiar to itself, so that the 
presence of the substance in a flame mav be known by inspect 
> spectrum of the flame. 


When a bright beam of licht 


liquid behind a flame oht 
through this flame, the 


T 


that is producing bri: 
] 


bright ines are changed 


These dark lines are ealled the reverse, or the 


substance in the flame. The spect 

are crossed by dark lines. W1] 
“iuced to a state of was, or ai 
f 


{CONSISTS O] 


brielt lime sonly. an 
for different substances. 


‘iments on different substances in ord: 

ny { ] ] . +] é-uen asl 

and position of the lines in the spectrum which 

an application of these principles, it has been 
A 


are highly heated (probably burn- 


: , = , 
uning many (possibly all others besides Ort 


: P on 
Sun and stars 


Thea 
Li 


Which are found in the earth, Thus S/r/ns 


«*¢ 
enesium, 


ILaALNS 
iron, and hydrogen: A pha Lyre contains 
nes] Im, and iron : Pollux contains the same: Al. 


s sodium, magnesium, calcium, iron. and bis- 

OnS Upon some of the variable stars show that 

, certain lines Show that the spectrum dis- 
1 


ves of the period of variation. Much 


ne in this aepartment of Spectroscopie as- 


Nas pre C “ed, the reader cannot fail to have con- 


talogues of the fixed stars, in which the exact 
tars, for a given epoch, are recorded, would be 

nport In an astronomieal point of view. Cata- 
$s an importance which arises from two distinet 
‘irst, an accurate stellar catalocue furnishes points of 
observing the places, at any time, of the several] 
‘h revolve around the sun. In the second place, it 
f stellar astronomy ; for, by 

at ditferent dates 
motion of the stars: 
Ve appe | or old ones are missing: and, in short, the phy- 


iCaui Changes that may have taken place in the sidereal heavy ens 
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The most celebrated astronomer of antiquity, Hipparchus, 
st individual, of whom we have any account, that 
i catalogue of the principal fixed stars visible to the 
ye. Pliny informs us that; he was induced to enter 
pon this undertaking by the sudden appearance of a new star 
is time. Ilis catalogue has not come down to us, but it is 
ertain that he observed the latitude and longitude of upwards 
fa thousand stars, and arranged the results in a catalogue. 
viven by Ptolemy in his Almagest is the earliest 
that has come down to us. It contains the latitudes and 
tudes of 1.028 stars, arranged in lorty eight constellations. 
och of the catalogue is the first year of the reign of the 
Antonius, or the vear 138 A.D. There is some pro 
that this catalogue is only that of Hipparchus reduced 
precession of the eq uinoxes) to the time of Ptolemy. 
tlooue of the Tartar prince, Ulugh Beigh, is 
ological order. Finding that the positi lis OL the 
igned by Ptolemy, were, In ATL Instances. incor- 
lved to form a new eatalogue from his own obser- 
contains 1,019 stars. The epoch is 1437 A.D. 
“| observer, Tycho Brahe, was the next. in the 
ne, to form a catalogue. It contains 7éié.sostars, for 
1600 A.D. He published it in his great work, 


w Instawrata Progymnasmata, published in L602, 


alterwards enlarged it to L,005 Stars, ; T'vehos 


‘vations, and published it at the end of the 


in the year 1627.* 


vy. Hevelius, and Flamsteed formed catalogues in 
Bradley observed many stars, but no catalogue wis 
om them during his lifetime The late M. Bessel 
in L818, his Pundamenta Astronomie, whie 
tlogue of 3,112 stars formed from al] Bra 
ious made between the years 1750 and 1762. 
published catalogues at different times. 
lished a fundamental catalogue of thirty-six stars in 
ch Observations, which was by far the most accurate 
rto published, 


* Brewster's Martyrs of Science, p. 224 
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Bessel made no fewer than 75,000 observations on the posi- 
ys of stars from the first to the ninth magnitude, between 
] } 1 ~ 


y para els of 15% south dee ination ana +40* north declina- 


pn. The task of redueing the observations was performed by 


Professor Weisse, of Cracow, for all the observed stars situated 


the el ff 15° north, and of 15° south declina- 
was published in 1546, at the expense of the 

ienees, of St. Petersburg. This catalocue con 
positions. M. Argelander has followed up 
observing the stars lying between the 

80° of north declination. The number 

» Roval Astronomical Society.* and 

‘+h published catalogues of stars. 


4 


Old position s of stars. It was 
‘his January 1, 1850. The British 
tinguished trom that of the Astro- 
nn] ortant part Culars. The most 


yper moth ft each star is 


erred, many 


A. Gould F 
ight nortl 


i 
is of different 
1293 double stars, 

mical expedition to 
ears 1850-51-52, is pul 
Washington Astronomical 
oW given cnough to show 
star catalocues hy 


VY astrono- 


wu Catalogue, Many of the 


Sir William Herschel, 
| Xed Stars Dy 


tronemical Journal, Vol. vi 





irs whose components are 
vsical connection existing between 
phenomenon diverted his attention 
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for which he has our approbation. It is curiosity-hunters mostly that 
will read this book. For the rest, after the extraction of a few papers, 


the remainder can be of no real service to anybody. 


La Science pendant le Siége de Paris. Par U. Ernest Saint-Epme, 
Ex-Secrétaire du Comité Scientifique de Défense des Arondisse- 
ments de Paris, Professeur de Sciences Physiques a l’Eecole Su- 
peérieure du Commerce, ete. 12m0., pp. 228. Paris. 1871. 


! 


WHATEVER the importance to the future of the siege of Paris in a 
strictly strategical and political point of view, it will, in these respects, be 
comparatively indefinite. Of more direet and certain cousequence are 
scientific experiments and conclusious respecting the art of war and the 
maintenance of a large population under such circumstances. The 
French are generally acknowledged to be the foremost scientific people 
of the day. Their,experiments, discoveries, and inventions during the 
late war have been of a remarkable character, and their effect upon the 
future cannot but be very considerable. That they could accomplish so 
much under such distracting conditions, is a proof hot only of the 
wonderful mental activity, but also of the calm power of their scientist. 

M. Saint-Edme in his first e iapter, communents freely upon the war, 
and upon those who brought it upon his country. He says: 

*Une guerr rd is rapports, politiques et tux, tel fut le couronne 
ment de ied 

Here are the words of one who has no respect for systems unless 
founded upon the immutable laws of nature and society. Rulers as 
such he judges, as he does other men, by their fruits. His sympathies 
are With the people, and he esteems no government that does not pre- 
serve their rights and supply their wants. 


t 


He vives a svecinet account of the events of the war and of the in- 
vestment of Paris, with which event his treatise properly begins. He 


discourses upon the patriotic ¢ forts of the pe ople to defend the elly and 
the erection of fortifications. The want of means greatly hampered Op- 
erations. Yet that so much was done he justly conside rs praiseworthy, 
Many attempts were nh ade to invent projectiles of superior eflicacy, 
but none were entirely suceesstul. Among other projects was an effort 
‘to decompose the air over an extentso vast that the Prussians would 


fall by thousands struck with asphyxia.” This plan was gravely dis- 
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aged to compress,in so agreeable and attractive a manner,into one large 
vetayo. Asx it is. we can do little more than bear testimony to the appro- 
priateness and accuracy of what we have copied above from the title- 
page. 

lhe work is divided into four parts. Part I. devotes five chapters to 
he Earth as a Planet.” Part IL. discusses all the phenomena of 
+ The Land” in twenty-two chapters. Part IIT. is equally elaborate in 
examining ** The Cireulation ef Water.’’ But the most important of 
1\ which omits nothing of any value that science has yet 

» nature and phenomena of * Subterranean Forces.” 
illustrations are quite numerous, and, in general, are at 
as we have seen in any similar work issued in this 


the maps are execellent—those printed in colors are, in 
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country Lut 


deed, unsurpassed. In short, they well deserve to be stamped, as each 
li the name of our greatest publishing house: and certainly they 
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masters his thought and transcends it sufliciently to convict him of error, 
will accomplish something upon which he will have reason to congratu 
late himself, and will, besides, confer a fayor upon humanity. The b 
takes a wide range, and perhaps a summary of its recommendations can 


better be given than in the author’s own words 
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i. But 44 df: Co.'s New A werican S iés. 
First. Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifi h Reade vE 
GENT and AMASA MAy. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Company. 


JUDICIOUSLY prepared reading books for the young are by no means 
numerous ; nor is their compilation so easy as most of publishers and 
editors presume. A combination of qualities, including taste, judgment, 

and versatility, that are seldom un 
‘he younger the students for whom 
difficulty of supplying their needs, 
lity to furnish nothing that ean inj 
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- the names of the letters of which written words 


d more than that: he arranged these words so 





that they should * point a moral and adorn a tale,” such. for instanee 
as that, * An old man once found a rude boy in one of his trees stealing 
apples, and desired him to come down: but the young saucebox plainly 
told him that he would not,” and so on to the final catastrophe in 
that unequal contest. To crown all, there were pictures in the book. 
Young America was delighted ; his fresh, spontaneous nature could not 
but overflow with gratitude in such a case. The author of so pleasant 
and useful a book could not but be a great and good man. Conse- 
quently he was enshrined in the hearts of his youthful countrymen, and 
they have never found resolution entirely to displace him. 
For quite infantile America this was very well. For Mr. Webster it 
is also well. His efforts in behalf of education deserve an admiring 
recoguition. He labored long and earnestly, and, we doubt not, to the 
best of his ability and resources. He produced grammars and spelling 
hooks that were of great service in their day and generation. At length 
he resolved te accomplish a dictionary. There he was, perhaps, some- 
viat beyond his depth, yet his labors in this cause were not without 
usefulness. We areto judge him by his time, and not by the present. 


His labors were considerably extended, and his compilation of words 


and definitions had its effect in educating the youth of the country, 


though he did them some harm likewise. At any rate, the present age 
requires a very different sort of lexicographical pabulum. 
* The times have beet 
That when the brains wer 
And there an end 
Dr. Webster has been dead a great many years, but publishers still 
tke money out of what they call his “ Dictionary.” Great improve 
have been made in lexicography, but this once popular name is 
Il made to endorse an incongruous melange vastly different from the 
more modest volume whieh once bore its title, the modern work retain 
ing many of the errors and absurdities of the former, with large additions 
by later editors. 
Dictionaries were published which are far superior to that of Dr. 
Webster; the publie be 


necessary for the owners of the copy right to do someth nye to pre vent a 


van tobe made aware of the faet: it became 
in their revenue from this cause. They tried pictorial illustrations : 

w such, designed to explain certain terms not definable by words, 
uld have been very well. But in the work, as it is now presented to 
. there are pictures of all sorts, which have no kind of use except to 
vate the impressionable purchaser. ‘There are cuts of every cheap 
iption, picked up, we should judge, anywhere, and thrown in to 
the bulk of the work and «*make it sell.’ Even the game of 
-frog” has an engraving showing how the feat is accomplished. 
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Genealogical tables of the reigning houses of Europe close the books, 
The volume of questions is designed to facilitate the labors of teacher. 
and pupils. The student who can answer the 12,744 questions will have 
avery good general knowledge of history. 

The series of maps is something that we have long heen wishing to 
see. Heretofore the student could not, without creat expense, obtain a 
knowledge of the divisions of the globe at part cular historieal epochs, 
There are atlases of ancient. medieval and modern geography, but no 
one work with which we are aeqnainted, and which could be obtained 
at a moderate price, that exhibits the various changes of houndary con- 
sequent upon the progress of events, The author justly speaks of 
this work as a‘ pictorial history.’ There are forty plates, containing 
one hundred different colored maps, the first representing the Chaldean 
empire under Chedor Laomer, and the last, Europe in 1871. From the 
extent of the work it could not be expected that the greater part of these 
maps should be much more than outlines, yet they are sufficient to illus- 
trate the progress of history, and the several changes of dynasty. 
Ancient history is best represent d, and we especially note the maps of 
Hellas andthe Pelopounesus, with plans of the principal cities (plate 
viii), and those illustrating the Roman enipire at various periods. The 
scholar will still want the more elaborate atlases which are in use, but for 
students, and for people of moderate means, this publication supplies a 
desideratum. 





The Student's Series. Eleven volumes. I2mo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1871. 

[x compliance with the requests of teachers and friends of education 
in many parts of the country, we have taken the pains to examine this 
‘ Series” carefully. Far from finding the task an irksome one, it has 
afforded us much pleasure. At the same time it has not only refreshed 
our memory, but added not a little to “our stock of knowledge, for we 
have no pretension to belong to that class who know all things. 

Turning from one volume to anotherit hasoccurred to us that, if re- 
quired to furnish a motto suitable for each, there is none we would re- 
commend before that of Pliny the Younger {ssem para et ace ipe au- 


ream fabulam.* Indeed, there is not one of the eleven volumes which 


* Give me a penny and I will tell you a story worth gold.—Plinius Minor, ii., 20 
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have not criticised them more frequently it is because constant fault- 
finding is not so agreeable, even to professional reviewers, as is 
generally supposed. It is much more pleasure to us to commend than 
to condemn; and hence it is that we cordially invite attention to the 
two books now before us. , 

Phe twain are, indeed, very different from each other. One is the 
representative of an English school, the other the representative of a 
French school; but each school is worthy of the name, and, at the same 
time, presents us a creditable specimen in the present instance. In 
England Mr. Farjeon is regarded by competent judges as a worthy sue- 
cessor of Dickens. Hlis ‘Grif’ has been compared by leading 
critics to some of the great novelist’s happiest efforts. For our own 
part, we consider * Joshua Marvel” much superior to ** Grif.””. We wish 
we had space and time to analyze the former. As it is, we can do little 
more than remark in general terms, that there are are few love stories 
more fascinating. More than one incident in the life of Minnie, the her- 
oine, recall “ Black-eyed Susan,” one of the most touching lyrics in the 
English language. William may justly be regarded as the prototype of 
Joshua in all the characteristics of a true-hearted sailor. There is, 
however, this important difference. Joshua takes his beloved with him 
to sea; and she becomes the companion of his perils and sorrows as wel 
as his joys. There is no need in his case of the asseveration, “ 
{ 


Both would much have preferred remaining at home, but both are 


poor. Because Joshua has no means of supporting Minnie, the father of 
the young woman is naturally unwilling that she should marry him. 
Joshua tries hard to become acy iainted with the duties of a sailor. In 
time he getsemploymenton the * Merry Andrew.” His beloved agrees to 


mect him near the dock the evening before the vessel sails, and is faithful 

to her promise. Little time as she has leit before starting, she writes a 

letter imploring her father’s forgiveness and reminding him tenderly ofan 

ssion she had once overheard him make, to the effeet that her 

her had married him for love, forsaking friends and family for his 

‘As my mother did,” » Vs the heroine, * so have [done. It will be 

exs searching for me; for when you read this | shall be hundreds of 

miles away on the sea. If you guess my secret, keep it for the sake of 

my good name; and for the sake of my good name do not let any other 
eves but yours see this letter.” (p- 35.) 

Great is the grief which this letter causes, but Joshua proves a good 
man and a worthy husband. In due time both return, after passing 
through many vicissitudes, and are enthusiastically welcomed by all 
former friends. But we must not be too communicative. Those who 


read the story would not thank us for unravelling all the threads in 
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s0 agreeable and interesting a web. Suffice it to add, therefore, that 
notwithstanding the ** ranaway mateh,” * Joshua Marvel” is as chaste 
in its moral tone, as it is tender in its pathos and fascinating in its nar 
rative., As it is the first number of ‘* Osgood's Library of Novels,’ we 
may express the hope that the following numbers of the series will prove 
equally salutary and attractive. 

We do not know whether we are to regard ** The Member for 
Paris’? as number two of the new * Library ;°’ but we are ce 
worthy of the distinetion. This is no mere love story, ail 
abundance of love in it, and friendship too. It combines wi 
of bold, skilful portraitures, a considerable variety of historical, | 
forensic, and literary information. No other novel that we have 
fords so reliable and piquant an insight into the habits of the Paris 
tors, lawyers, and gens d’ esprit in general. 

In fact, the book would be worth reading if only for the | 


on the philosophy of libel suits, under the second empire. ‘Tl! 


( \ 


accer of Nestor Roche, editor of La Nentinelle, is no earicature., but a 


veritable type. Horace Gerold, the young lawyer whose firs 


defence of Roche, and who, in time, exchanges the bar for the edit 
chair, is also a living, moving character. Still more true to life, if 


Dos 
| h 
11 


sible, is the portraiture of Monsieur Isidore Macrobe, who, after having 
been engaged in various speculations which enabled him to enrich him 


self at the expense of his fellow citizens, is appointed Kuight of the 
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NOTICE. 


Redemption of 5-20 Bonds of 1862. 


Treascry Department, Dec. 7, 1871. 
By virtue of the authority given by an act of Congress approved 
July 14, 1870, entitled “An Act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt,” I hereby give notice that the principal and accrued 
interest of the bonds hereinbelow designated, known as Five-twenty 
Bonds, will be paid at the Treasury of the United States, in the City 
of Washington, on and after the 7th day of March, 1872, and that 
the interest on said bonds will cease on that day. That is to say, 
coupon bonds known as the SECOND SERIES, act of February 25, 
1862, dated May 1, 1862, as follows: 
$50 from No. 1 to No. 5,460, both inclusive. 
$100 from No. 1 to No. 13,093, both inclusive. 
$500 from No. 1 to No. 7,964, both inclusive. 
$1000 from No, 1 to No. 11,120, both inclusive. 
And registered bonds of the same act as follows: 
from No. 596 to No. 697, both inclusive. 
$100 from No. 4.104 to No. 5,079, both inclusive. 
$500 from No. 1,900 to No. 2,483, both inclusive. 
$1,000 from No. 8,907 to No. 11,008, both inclusive. 
$5,000 from No. 2,666 to No. 3,402, both inclusive. 
$10,000 from No. 2,907 to No. 3,899, both inclusive. 
Of the amount outstanding, (embraced in the numbers as above,) 
sixteen million ($16,000,000) dollars are coupon bonds and four mil- 
lion ($4,000,000) dollars are registered bonds. 


Coupon bonds of the act of Feb lary 25, 1862, were issued in four 


distinct series. Bonds ue first series (all of which have been pre- 


not bear the series designation, upon 
of the SECOND, third, and fourth series are dis- 
marked on the face of the bonds. 

States securities forwarded for redemption should be ad- 
dressed to the “Loan Diviston,” Secretary’s Office, and all registered 
bonds should be “assigned to the Secretary of the Treasury for re- 
demption.” 


GEO. S. BOUTWELL, Secretary. 
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Alational Aife Ansurance Ca. 
OF NEW YORK, 


No. 212 Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street, 
(KNOX BUILDING.) 


—_——___—_—__ + +e ——_—_—___—. 


OFFICERS. 
EDWARD A. JONES, President JONATHAN 0. HALSEY, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 


JOHN C. DIMICK, Attorney and Counsel. 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M. D.. Medical Examiner. Res 
I 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(Incorporated 1852.) 


OFFICE,’ No. 120 BROADWAY, 


CORNER CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


——— 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - . $400,000 00 
GROSS SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1871, - - 800,334 64 


GROSS ASSETS, - - - - $700,334 64 


+oo——____—__- 

Agencies in all the principal cities and towns of the U.S. 
In the West & South represented by the Underwriters’ Agency. 
BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, Prest. 

I. REMSON LANE, Secy. 
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INMAN LINE 


FOR 


QUEENSTOWN «=: LIVERPOOL 


_ 
> 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Are appointed to sail as follows: 








NEW YORK, - . . Saturday, Dec. 23, 1871. 
rIMO!] Saturday, Dec. 30, ‘* 
WASHINGTON . - . Saturday, Jan. 6, 1872. 


Saturday, Jan. 13, 


ding SATURDAY and alternate THURSDAY, from Pier No. 


RATES OF PASSACE. 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 





PASSENGERS AL8O FORWARDED TO 


HAVRE, HAMBURG, BREMEN, 


AT REDUCED RATES. 


—__e—- 


can be bought here at moderate rates by persons wishing to send for 


further information apply at the Company’s Office. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


No. 15 Broadway, New York. 
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Only Direct Line to France! 
THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 


MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE, 


Calling at Brest. 





The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the C 


PIER NO. wad ncaa RIVER, 


ST. LAURENT, Seni Scions Dec. 30, 
WASHINGTON, - Roussan. Saturday, Jan. 13, 1872 
VILLE DE PARIS, Surmont, Saturday, Jan. 27 


9-6 OG 

Price of Passage in Gold (including Wine) 
To BREST or HAVRE, 

First Cabin, $125. | Second Cabin, $75 
These Steamers do not carry Stecrage Passengers 


——__-_—__—_-2 «@ >> ——— 


CEORCE MACKENZIE, Agent, 


No. 58 BROADWAY. 
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New Jersey, Camden and Amboy 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON RAILROADS, 


Great Through Line Without Change of Cars 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 


MVD FHE WesT Ll 


—— —o————— 


For Philadelphia: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 7, 8.30, and 9.30 A.M., 12.30, 1, 4, 5, 
6.30, 9.20, and 12 P.M. 


Leave Pier No. 1, N. R., at 4 P.M 


+ 


For Baltimore and Washington: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 A.M:, 12.30 and 9.20 P.M. 
rs 


For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnati: 


Leave foot of Cortland! Street at 9.30 A.M., 6 and 8.30 P.M. 


WM. H. GATZMER, Agent, 


C. & A. R. R. and Tr. Coa. 
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Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 


SHORT ROUT! 


EAST ister WEST s 


Running Cars wi put ¢ il 


NEW YORK and CRESTLINE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, CINCIN- 
NATI, INDIANAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE, and ST. LOUIS. 


Throuch Mima hath Tans 
Pare ee Sadek Whee ety 


NEW YORK weet A eng 
CINCINNATI.... 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


The arrangement of Sleeping Cars bs th ind « 
pussenge It rut 
ecting polbDts w ith ut Chianipre ‘ 
, Der inison; Pittsburgh and Cl 


Cre aiiina. Colum 3 or Cincinnati v Or 


ASK FOR Lhtetenadeies VIA PITTS aigeneie 


For sale at all 


principal Railroad \ ( 


HENRY W. ~ tetadecge A 


A. J. cASSATT 


General P: 





PUBLIC NOTICE. 


- 
City or New 
BUREAU O1 
Court Houser, P 
Dece 
Norick 1s HEREBY GIVEN 1) 
who may have omitted to pay thi 
office before the 
interest at the rate 
October 4, 1871, to day 
15th day of January, proximo 


collection of all personal taxes ren 


BERNARD SMYTH 
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AMERICAN SERIES OF 
UNIFORM LESSONS FOR SENDA SUES, 


AMERICAN Sunpay-ScuooL UsIon commence in The Sunday-School 
a 1872. a series of 


UNIFORM LESSONS AND LESSOW PAPERS 
f y vol teachers and scholars 


agreed upon at a conference of Sun- 


for 1279 « tho 


ic are those ag i} 


i workers fr mm different denominations and localities. 


JOHN HALL D.D., OF NEW YORK, 
vn it intry aud abroad as an able and faithful 
| fidently 
nvaluable 


tral 


1TO08 a3 


Ercellent Lessons, Excellent Explanations, Ex- 
erdl: nt Helps te ne, take 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 
LY ee 16 QUARTO PAGES 
Only 5O Cents a Year. 


THE: CHILD'S WORLD, 


r cl iren al 


t } 
OL) 


LEXANDER KIRKPATRICK, dent of Depositories 


No. 1122 Cc manient Street, Philadelphia. 
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Proposals for Letter Balances. 


Post O & Derarrwent, Wasuinaton, D. C., ) 


December 22, 1871. § 


ved’ at this Department until the 
1872. at 12 noon, for furnishing Letter 
Post Offices in the United States for 


e Ist day of February, 1872, of the 


welghing eight ounces, avordupois 


{ 


jarter ounces, Of these it 1s 


s ( ipacity, graduated by the metric 
tf iss LOU may be required, 
| of weighing. four pounds, avoidupois 


all inces. OT this class It 1s supposed that 


rability will be required in the 
{ Balances must accompany each bid, 
‘contract will be required to furnish 
espe ts equal to the sample. 
well and securely packed in a box for trans- 
a expense, to the Bank Agency, 
, with his proposal, guarantees of his 
and a certificate from a Postmaster 
i eT ured to a contract. 
‘ . 
separately if deemed most 
e contracted for, or an 
Denartment articles inferior, in the 
General, to those contracted for, will be 
ture ot the contract, 
(10! re ves the right to reject any or all bids 
e interests of the De parting nt. 
the envelope, “* Proposals for Letter 
\ssistunt Postmaster-General, 


JNO. A. J. CRESWELL. 
Postmaster-General. 











N OTICH. 
Redemption of 5-20 Bonds of 1862. 


Treasury Devarraesxr, D . 20, 1871. 
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By virtue of the thorit ven | act ol Congress approved 
July 14, 1870, entitled “An Act to au et efunding of the 
national debt,” I he ( that the nd accrued in 
terest of the | ds ( ‘ te vu as Five-twenty 
Bonds. w be paid aut the Treasu t { states, in the City 
of Was ( ! la M 1872, and that 
the erest on said | s couse l Phat is to say 
¢ Ly nN B I 5 K \ is Shee IND "2 tll hs ruary 25 
1862, dated May 1, 1862. as ‘ 


: . lo ia 
£50) No { \ , A ’ 

$100- <-N ] ie \ Z ; ‘= 

S500 NO i ) ‘ if ’ 

! x 
$1OCO—No, L121 to No, 2744 sive 
s 16 ¢ OOOO 
REGISTERED 
$50 No ( to N S4 ( ne ( 

$100 N () No ‘y t isive 

S50O0—N Istto No. v¢ ve 

SLOO0 No 110% ITO N ] | { I 1s ( 

$ Ov N 103 to No. L102, bot e 
$10000—N 100 to No. 4774 sive 

—S 4, ,aOnn 
rr a6) 

ee ee ee ee ae ee cee e SAU OOD OOD 

f } t} , , ’ } 

Ol the an t l } (¢ r ] tie Humbers as above) 

SiIAteen (xt OU0 ') \ 49 I 
, 

(84,000. 000) $a i _ i “ 

Cou Bonds the a Keb ‘ © iss n four 
distinct series | S the | é {i V have been pre 
Viou illed r beur t €s designated upon 

t 
them. while ( . id irt! es a aistinctly 
marked on the e of the | Ss 

[ cd States securities forwa l f i be address- 
ed to the * Loan Divis Secret ( mda vegistered B nds 
Shwtid De “Ss ed to t ae ( red r rede pt og 

Che nas Spec ed in the i } r pald Upor pre 
sentatio together with a ere 








DIAMONDS. 
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Proposals for Wrapping Paper 
and Twine. 
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IVERTISER 


‘A’ Treasury of Real Intellectual Pleasure and Profit.” 


Salad for the ee tue teell 


By FRE DE RICK SAU aba ree 


2X 


d Poets.” 


The Work is replete with Sparkling Humor and Curious Information, 


t ire 3 V 
Preliminary Chat, Last Words of the Illus- The Modern Moloch, 
Dietetics, trious, The Toilet and its De- 
The Talkative and the | Talk about Trees, votees, 

Taciturn, Infeli reg sof Authoreraft, The Mysteries of Medicine, 
Facts and Fancies about Citations from the Ceme- | Cycle of the Seasons, 

Flowers, teries, fhe Humors of Law, 
On Matrimony, Shrines of Genius, The Mute Creation, 
Curious and Costly Books, the Selfish and the Social, Pulpit Pecaliarities, 
Something about Nothing Pastimes of the Pen, fhe Lareenles of Litera- 
Popular Sports and Pas- sleep and ite Mysteries, ture, 

times, Book-Craft, A Puff at Parting. 


$5.00: Talf Calf. 86.50 


Mo Xtra Gilt, $10.00 


Lucretius on ihe Nature of Things, 


By MARL “FREI DERICK JOHNSON. 
1 iit | i Not 4 


yy ik 


( 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


These Books will be Sent Free of Expense on Receipt of the Price 


DE WITT C, LENT & CO., Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





